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VESTMENTS 


HE recent “Declaration concerning a Doubt about the 
Form of Vestments”’, issued by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites on 20 August 1957,! giving Ordinaries limited authority 
to allow the use of vestments of an old style (prisca forma) is a 
very welcome one. It puts an end to a long controversy and 
widespread doubt about the lawfulness of so-called “Gothic” 
vestments. To understand the force of this important declara- 
tion of S.R.C. it is necessary to have some knowledge of the 
historical evolution of sacred vestments and of the legislation 
concerning them. The chief vestment of the Roman rite is the 
chasuble and this article confines itself to dealing with this. 
The chasuble of the Roman rite is derived from the common 
dress of people of some standing in the Greco-Roman world of 
the imperial period—the first centuries of Christianity. It is the 
direct descendant of the paenula, a semi-circular piece of cloth, 
folded over so that it forms a quadrant, and with a hole at the 
top, when the edges of the quadrant have been sewn together 
to form a cone, to enable the wearer to put it on over his head. 
The garment then fell down to the knees, or to the ankles, 
enveloping the entire body. At first the paenula was the outdoor 
dress of the poorer people, but gradually it acquired higher 
standing—replacing for some the toga, on most occasions, from 
the third to the fifth centuries—and eventually becoming the 
ceremonial dress for state occasions. The paenula was used by 
both clerics, of every rank, and layfolk alike, and by the former 
not only as ordinary dress but also (doubtless in its better 
forms) for the celebration of the Liturgy. Only about the seventh 
century did it become for the clergy an exclusively liturgical 
garment. From about that time laymen began to use the paenula 
less and less, though it was sometimes used by them even up to 
the ninth century. Not for some centuries later was the use of 
what had then come to be named the planeta or the casula 
reserved for priests and for the celebration of Mass. From an 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, December 1957, p. 754. 
Vol. x~m 257 R 
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early period deacons had begun to abandon the chasuble for 
the dalmatic, but subdeacons did not give up its use until the 
ninth century, lesser clerics not until the tenth. 

For the evolution of the form of the chasuble—about which 
there is not much knowledge available before the tenth century 
—our sources of information are: mosaics, stained glass, tomb- 
stones and brasses, frescoes and other paintings, seals, manu- 
scripts, inventories, and the references of mediaeval writers; and, 
of course, the surviving chasubles of mediaeval times. From 
these it can be safely deduced that for more than a thousand 
years there was not any radical change in either the shape or 
ornamentation of the chasuble. 

About the twelfth or thirteenth century began the changes 
in these, but for several centuries yet—it seems—there was no 
real alteration in the basic construction (the architecture, so to 
speak) of the chasuble. Heavier materials began to be used for 
it—velvet, brocade, cloth of gold and silver, etc.—replacing the 
older light, flexible silk; the ornamentation of the chasuble was 
much increased, wide orphreys heavily embroidered, some- 
times studded with jewels, replaced the simpler narrow clavi; 
even painted images of the crucifixion, of our Lord and our 
Lady, and the angels and saints, adorned the chasuble and 
these—as well as embroidery—demanded a flat, stiff surface, 
replacing the lovely folds of the earlier chasubles. 

These heavy materials impeded the movements of the cele- 
brating priest,? and the cost of them—especially when vestments 
of five or six different colours were prescribed—became great, 
and so the need for greater freedom in ceremonial movement 
and for economy led to the gradual cutting away of the old 
ample garment first at the sides, then at the back and at the 
front. This went on, at an ever increasing pace, during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—not from any | 
legislation of the Holy See, and despite the protests and efforts 
to arrest it of such leading authorities as S. Charles Borromeo 
(sixteenth century) and Gavanti (seventeenth century)—at the 
hands of the vestment makers of the period. In the seventeenth 


1 There is evidence, however, that these were sometimes mutilated, sometimes 
remade at a later period. 


? The ceremony of the Elevation spread in the thirteenth century. 
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and eighteenth centuries the chasuble reached its most debased 
forms; not only were inferior materials used and ornamentation 
in poor taste, but the chasuble became smaller and smaller, 
and stiffer and stiffer (lined with buckram and other such 
materials). Instead of the long, flexible, conical or bell-shaped 
garment it became first lozenge-shaped (a form already in use 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries) and then a kind of 
glorified scapular—of four chief types, the Italian, French, 
German and Spanish chasuble—often so stiffened that the 
wearer sometimes looked more like a sandwich-man on his 
rounds than a hieratic figure engaged in the dignified accom- 
plishment of sacred rites. All through its development into these 
ugly types of “ornament”! however, the chasuble seems to 
have maintained the traditional method of construction, derived 
from the paenula; and the best of the debased forms, less curtailed 
and more flexible, was the Italian form (generally called the 
“Roman chasuble”’);? the worst, the French, the real “‘fiddle- 
back” type, which, unhappily, was and is much used in the 
British Isles. 

During these centuries of the gradual decadence in the form 
and ornamentation of the chasuble the older, dignified form 
did not, happily, altogether disappear.® It was still to be found 
in some of the chief churches of Europe, greatly treasured and 
used especially on big occasions. The rubrics of the 1570 
Missal (Ritus, VIII, 6, 8) and of the 1600 Ceremonial of Bishops 
suppose the ample chasuble to be in use. 

In the nineteenth century came a widespread reaction 
against the ugliness of the vestments then in use and attempts 
were made in several countries—in England notably under the 
influence of Pugin (+ 1852)—to restore the older form of 
ample chasuble. Unhappily some of these efforts were, it seems, 
based on a faulty theory about the construction of the old 
Roman chasuble, and they created a form of chasuble which 
resembled somewhat in appearance the authentic, classical 
chasuble—or rather the appearance of its curtailed form of the 

1 The French correctly call this type of vestment ornement. 
* This is not an unlovely chasuble when made of full size (in length extending 


well below the knees; in width a little beyond the shoulders). 


‘It was in common use in England to the end of Mary’s reign, 1558, Rock. 
Church of our Fathers, 1, p. 264. 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—but was quite different in its 
construction (in the cut of the material, the angle of the shoulder 
lines, the position of the seams, the form of the neck opening, 
etc.), and even in appearance this form generally fell not in 
horizontal folds but in vertical ones. 

To make matters worse someone—who it was does not 
seem to be known—began to speak of “Gothic” vestments, and 
to contrast them with the (debased) ““Roman”’ vestments. This 
led to great confusion in thought and language. What exactly 
ts a “Gothic chasuble”? The 1863 letter of S.R.C. (see below) 
spoke of the “so called Gothic style” and apparently applied it 
to the less curtailed type of Roman chasuble that was in vogue 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; the great 
centuries of Gothic architecture did not produce any new type 
of chasuble. Or is a “Gothic chasuble” one that is cut to a 
point at the back and front'—as some of the chasubles of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were, including the 
Borromean and Gavanti chasubles—and, therefore, considered 
more suitable for a Gothic church(!)? Or does a “Gothic 
chasuble” mean any fairly ample chasuble—whatever its con- 
struction—which is decorated with Gothic ornament?? To add 
to the confusion the nineteenth century brought the “neo- 
Gothic” revival, and the Pugin type of chasuble received the 
name of “neo-Gothic” or “Gothic-revival”’ chasuble. The depth 
of absurdity was reached when certain vestment makers pro- 
duced a curtailed “‘neo-Gothic” chasuble and called it “semi- 
Gothic”! Eventually a “Gothic chasuble” meant, and means 
now, apparently, any ample chasuble. 

It is high time that this confusion was cleared up, and in 
this article the traditional, authentic, classical form of the 
chasuble—the original conical garment which may be curtailed 
in varying degrees, but still remains the same in construction— 
will be called Roman, as Roman it certainly is, while the other 
type—which has no basis whatever in tradition—may, perhaps, 
be suitably termed “‘neo-Gothic” in its various forms from the 
Pugin type to the “‘semi-Gothic” model. 


1 This, it seems, began even in the eleventh century. ; / 
2 The taste for “Gothic” extended to altars and church furniture in the 
nineteenth century. 
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LEGISLATION ABOUT THE CHASUBLE 


While there were decisions of S.R.C. during the nineteenth 
century regarding the material and ornamentation of vest- 
ments, there was no direct legislation whatever about the form 
of vestments until 1925. This had been determined by tradition 
and usage. At the height of the Gothic revival complaints were 
made to the Holy See by bishops, other ecclesiastics and even lay- 
folk that in certain dioceses of England, France, Germany and 
Belgium the form of vestments for Mass had been changed to 
the “so-called Gothic style”, and a certain Monsignor Corazza, 
a pontifical master of ceremonies, was sent from Rome to these 
countries on a tour of investigation. Evidently he was shocked 
by what he saw; he made a very bitter report to the Holy See 
and demanded that these new vestments be entirely condemned. 
This advice was not acceptable to Pius IX, and instead, after 
the question had been considered by S.R.C. from 1858 to 1863, 
a letter was sent by Cardinal Patrizi, then Prefect of S.R.C., to 
the bishops of the four countries concerned. This letter pointed 
out that the Congregation knew quite well that “Gothic” vest- 
ments had been in vogue in the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, but it also knew that since the sixteenth 
century this form had been abandoned, without protest from 
the Holy See. The Congregation laid down that no changes 
were to be made in this matter without reference to the Holy See, 
and invited the bishops to submit to Rome the reasons why 
they had permitted the use of such vestments in their dioceses. 
Evidently the $.R.C. did not entirely rule out the return to an 
older form of vestments, but ordered that the matter must be 
referred to the Holy See. In 1889 the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith in a letter to 
some European bishops had definitely forbidden the use of 
“Gothic” vestments, but this prohibition was concerned with 
missionaries of the Latin rite working in Eastern regions. As a 
result of these interventions from Rome some dioceses and 
Orders got an indult for the use of these vestments. Some 
bishops gave at least tacit consent to their use, others forbade 
them. All the while the introduction of “Gothic” vestments 
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steadily increased. Then in December 1925 came very definite 
legislation on the matter. In a rescript,! with the scope of a 
general law, S.R.C. declared that “in the making and use of 
vestments for the sacrifice of the Mass and sacred functions it 
is not lawful to depart from the accepted usage of the Church 
in Rome and introduce another style and shape, even an old 
one, without consulting the Apostolic See, in accordance with 
the decree or circular letter of S.R.C. issued to Ordinaries on 
21 August 1863”. To this reply to a query S.R.C. added the 
text of the 1863 letter; this had been sent at the time only to 
the Ordinaries of certain dioceses in England, France, Germany 
and Belgium, and had never been included in the collection of 
the Congregation’s decrees. This legislation came as a bomb- 
shell to those who had introduced the use of “‘Gothic”’ vest- 
ments, or were promoting their introduction, and was a most 
unpopular decision in many quarters. Accordingly, every expe- 
dient was tried by some writers to escape from the Roman 
decision, or at least lessen its impact. In many places the new 
law was just ignored, and the making and use of “‘Gothic” and 
“‘semi-Gothic” vestments went merrily on. The better rubri- 
cians maintained that the new law was quite clear, and meant 
exactly what it said, and this view was confirmed by subsequent 
actions of the Holy See in granting indults for the use of vest- 
ments other than the Roman type, and in reminding applicants 
for an indult of the law.? Not much information is available as 
to the number of indults applied for. At first $.R.C. was un- 
compromising and an indult was refused to a community in 
Barcelona in 1929, and was granted, from time to time, to 
individual priests on condition that the vestments when worn 
out were not to be renewed. The later practice of the Congre- 
gation, however, was less inflexible, and an indult was more 
easily obtained. A long period of controversy about, and dis- 
regard of, the decision of 1925 has now, happily, been brought 
to an end, and the way opened up for a restoration of the more 
beautiful vestments of the older Roman type. 

Since many bishops and other ecclesiastics had frequently 


1S.R.C., 4398. 


* Cf. e.g. the reply to the Nuncio to Venezuela when granting an indult (14 
June 1945) for a convent in that country. 
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petitioned the Holy See, in accordance with the reply of S.R.C., 
of g December 1925, to allow the production and use of vest- 
ments made according to an old pattern (prisca concinnata 
forma) for the sacrifice of the Mass and sacred functions, S.R.C. | 
now leaves the decision to the prudent judgement of Or- 
dinaries,! taking account of the special circumstances of their 
diocese or Order. The Congregation adds that Ordinaries in 
deciding whether to allow vestments of the older form to be 
used or not must take care to have in view especially the holi- 
ness and beauty of divine worship; and they must not allow 
any rash or unadvised departure from the approved discipline 
concerning the form of sacred vestments, but, on the contrary, 
they should diligently forbid such changes as may cause disquiet 
and create astonishment among the faithful. 

This Declaration, then, does not compel any Ordinary to 
permit the use of the older type of vestments. He must be the 
judge in the light of local circumstances. He is entitled to forbid 
the use of these vestments within the place of his jurisdiction, 
but may not prevent their being made there for use elsewhere. 
The limitation set to the decision of any Ordinary by the second 
part of the Declaration is, obviously, aimed at the introduction 
of extravagant and untraditional forms of vestments, and at any 
attempts by vestment makers to be ultra modern in their ideas 
and pursue novelty for novelty’s sake alone. The Declaration | 
does not determine the prisca forma of vestments, and carefully 
avoids the use of the word “Gothic’’, and so, presumably, the 
“old form” embraces all the authentic and traditional forms of 
the early and mediaeval periods of Church history. Accordingly, 
each Ordinary—having consulted the diocesan liturgical Com- 
missions for the promotion of the liturgical apostolate? and 
for the regulation of sacred art, that the Pope spoke about in 
Mediator Dei?—will have to determine what form or forms of the 
older type of sacred vestments he wishes to allow in his diocese 
or Order. Presumably, each diocesan Commission will take 
counsel with experts in the history of the development of vest- 
ments through the centuries, and with those who understand 


1See Code of Canon Law, canon 198. 
* Cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1957, p. 439: 
*§116 (English version). 
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the art of making vestments of the authentic prisca forma. Not 
all the older forms of the chasuble were equally beautiful or 
equally suitable in use. The way is now open, with the approval 
of the Holy See, for the restoration, under the aegis of Ordin- 
aries, of the best form of chasuble and other sacred vest- 
ments. It is, obviously, desirable to restore the chasuble as a 
true garment, enveloping the person of the wearer, a garment 
beautiful and dignified by the amplitude! and flexibility of its 
form, the grace of its folds, the chaste simplicity and good taste 
of its ornamentation, and, of course, by the use of worthy and 
suitable materials. 

Directing all this is the general law that in the making of 
sacred furnishings “‘liturgical law, ecclesiastical tradition and, 
as far as possible, the laws of sacred art are to be observed”. 
Concerning the chasuble the liturgical law is limited to some 
decisions of S.R.C. about the material and adornment of vest- 
ments, but the Missal rubrics? do say that vestments are to be 
beautiful (pulchra).'The laws of sacred art demand this also, but 
apparently the chief rule for the form of vestments is that they 
be in accordance with ecclesiastical tradition. In regard to the 
chasuble there is a quite clear tradition maintained altogether 
unchanged for over a thousand years and never allowed to die 
out, even when new forms of the chasuble came into existence 
and, for some centuries, sacred vestments went through a bad 
period of debasement in materials, in form, in ornamentation. 
May we now hope that this period of ignorance of tradition and 
of bad taste is a thing of the past, or will soon become so, and 
that, under the guidance of ecclesiastical authority, there will 
be a general restoration of the beautiful vestments of former 
days, and especially a return to the authentic classical, tra- 
ditional Roman chasuble, the true descendant of the paenula, 
which, happily, has never been allowed to die out completely? 

In his book The Celebration of Mass the present writer felt 
obliged to declare in accordance with S.R.C. decision of 1925, 
that the introduction of the chasuble of the older classical or 
the neo-Gothic type was now unlawful, but he added in a 


1 And this can vary considerably in the classical Roman chasuble according 
to taste and practical convenience. 

2C.7.C., canon 1296%. 

3 Ritus, I, 2. 
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footnote: “It seems to be the unanimous desire not only of 

lovers of sacred art, but also of rubricians, that the Holy See 

may in future permit, or at least tolerate, the re-introduction 

of the more ample form of chasuble.”+ The wish then (1941) 

expressed has now, Deo favente, been fulfilled. God be praised! 
J. B. O’ConneLL 


“TO EVERY CREATURE” 


* HY Kingdom come”’ is the daily prayer of every good 
Catholic. The world exists only for that purpose—that 
God’s Kingdom will come. The last words our Lord spoke to 
His apostles were a command: “Go,” He said, “and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” He had come to bring salvation 
to all men. He willed to do it only through other men. He 
wanted to be brought to men by men. That was Infinite 
Wisdom’s way. What is the present condition of the Kingdom of 
God in our land? How are we getting on with the task God has 
committed to us of “preaching the Gospel to every creature”? 
It is our duty to convince ourselves that our Lord meant 
what He said. There are no exceptions. Everybody must be 
approached. That is the first step towards converting them. 
Nobody obeys a command of God without receiving grace in 
return. When we wonder why the conversion of England is 
proceeding so slowly might we not ask ourselves if we are for- 
feiting grace by failing to obey Christ’s command to “‘preach 
the Gospel to every creature”? How many of us priests take Him 
at His word and really organize the resources we have so that 
we can at least approach every family living in our parishes? 
There are in England today nine non-Catholics for every 
Catholic. Of those nine, only one is a practising Christian. The 
other eight are churchless, although they will probably dub 
themselves “‘C, of E.”” Materialism, laicism, religious and moral 
indifferentism are on the increase. Statistics, such as those given 
1 The Celebration of Mass, 1, p. 265 (1956 edition, p. 236). 
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in the Wolfenden report, are extremely frightening. An im- 
mense apostolic effort is urgently needed. Unless we take 
seriously today Christ’s command to “preach the Gospel to 
every creature” we may be guilty in His sight of allowing many 
souls to be lost without having the Gospel preached to them. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has censured severely 
those who sit down helplessly and hopelessly before the on- 
coming tide of materialism and godlessness, saying that there is 
nothing they can do about it. The late Pope, Pius XI, wrote: “I 
thank God that He made me live in the present day, in the 
midst of a crisis so universal, so profound and unique in the 
history of the Church. A man may be justly proud to be a wit- 
ness of this sublime drama, in which good and evil are joined 
in one gigantic struggle. No one, at this present hour, has a 
right to take refuge in mediocrity, and I am certain that from 
this formidable upheaval the Catholic Church will arise more 
resplendent and better adapted to the needs of the hour.” 

A priest’s first duty is to teach his people to love God. They 
cannot truly love God unless they love also their fellow men. At 
the same time, no love of men is genuine unless it begins with 
love of God. Love of God and love of men both require and 
demand that first place be given to the spiritual work of ex- | 
tending God’s Kingdom upon earth. The apostolic effort which 
must be made to convert England before its people fall entirely 
into paganism again is a direct consequence of the most funda- 
mental commandment of all, the commandment of love. God’s 
grace is waiting for all who respond to His command. If our 
people do not now understand the need and extent of their 
duty to be active apostles whose fault is it? The grace of confir- 
mation challenges us to set the world on fire. Is the challenge 
being really accepted in any large number of the parishes of 
England or Wales? 

There is a lassitude abroad in our world. Our countrymen 
are hungry for God. The 90,000 of them who have replied to 
the advertisements of the Catholic Enquiry Centre prove that. 
We can be sure that for one who has replied, a dozen are 
interested but just have not taken up the pen. Daily we have 
evidence that thousands of people are anxious to bring God 
into their lives, but they just do not know how to go about it or 
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make a decision. Many others are inclined to believe but they 
are either totally or partially ignorant of the essential revealed 
truths. Intelligent and sincere people do not find their way into 
the Church simply because they have never been invited. They 
have never been told what the Catholic Church means. These 
millions of people are human beings, each loved by God to 
such an extent that He died for them. Surely we Catholics, 
individually and as parochial or diocesan communities, could 
do much more for them? 

“Charity” has come to sound ill to many people. Almost 
always it is used with reference to material relief. The highest 
form of charity is to help those who are in spiritual need, to 
spread light in minds and love in hearts. The mission of the 
Church is not primarily the solving of the temporal problems of 
men; it is first and foremost the salvation of souls—all souls. 
That is a supernatural work of grace. It goes to the very heart 
of man and of civilization. In the words of Pope Pius XII: “‘the 
salvation of many depends on the prayers and voluntary pen- 
ances which the members of the mystical Body of Jesus Christ 
offer for this intention, and the co-operation of pastors of souls 
and of faithful—a co-operation which they must offer to our 
Divine Saviour as though they were His associates.” 

In another place the Vicar of Christ tells us: “‘As far as the 
Church is concerned, she has a threefold mission to fulfil for 
all; to raise up the fervent believers to the level of present-day 
needs; to introduce those who hesitate on the threshold to the 
warm salutary intimacy of the hearth; and to lead back those 
who have separated themselves from religion and whom she 
cannot abandon to their miserable fate.” He goes on: “It is 
necessary to find collaborators capable of multiplying the 
strength and capacity of the clergy, ready to supply for them 
where they do not succeed in penetrating.” 

Again and again Christ’s Vicar has called the laity to the 
apostolate; again and again, as at the great congress in Rome 
last autumn, he has thanked and encouraged them for their 
work, But is it not a fact that there are very few parishes indeed 
in these islands in which the laity are being used on a large 
scale, systematically, conscientiously and effectively in an 
effort to “preach the Gospel to every creature”? Gallant 
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Brothers of St Vincent de Paul, persevering Legionaries of 
Mary, zealous Young Christian Workers, enthusiastic Sodalists 
there are in plenty, but mostly they are working amongst our 
own people, visiting the sick, the poor, the lapsed or carrying 
on a specialized apostolate, like that of the Catholic Press, or 
they are engaged in study. 

The number of converts gained per year in England and 
Wales averages less than two per priest. But in some parishes 
extraordinary transformations have taken place. In a small 
town in the West Country an average of two converts per year 
were received between 1900 and 1950. Between 1951 and 1958 
the average has risen to twenty-two converts per year. The 
explanation is that in 1951 a mission to non-Catholics was held, 
followed by regular enquiry classes, door to door visitation by a 
community of nuns and Legionaries of Mary. Similar transfor- 
mations have taken place in other widely differing places. 
Therefore, it can be done. 

One has recently studied the campaigns that have been 
organized by the Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A., in several dioceses. 
Here are the results in terms of converts in one of those dioceses 
alone, San Diego. In 1950 there were 1351 converts received in 
the diocese, which has a total Catholic population of 297,100 
people (compared with our Southwark’s 340,000 and Birming- 
ham’s 251,700). In 1951 the number of converts in San Diego rose 
to 2041; then in 1952 it jumped to 3028. By 1954 it was 5262 and 
in 1955 5989 converts were received. In 1950 the average num- 
ber of converts per priest was 5.6; in 1955 the average was 21.6. 

In one parish in Milwaukee an average of 170 converts per 
year has been maintained now for ten years. In the parish of St 
Charles Borromeo, New York, an average of 440 converts per 
year are received. Fr Dunne of St Patrick’s Church, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, received more than 1000 converts in that one parish. 
In Toronto, a city in most respects very like London, the 
number of converts per year in St Peter’s parish, has year after 
year passed the 200 mark. 

The Bishop of San Diego, Dr Charles F. Buddy, has himself 
reported on what took place in his diocese. Here is part of what 
he writes: 


a ee a ee ee ee i a 
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To fulfil the command of our Divine Lord, ‘Go and teach all 
nations’, we should actually go out and make certain that all 
non-Catholics living within the parish boundaries, or within the 
entire diocese, have been given an opportunity to hear the truth 
and to examine the credentials of the Church. . . . Evidently a 
systematic, thoroughgoing, door-to-door and floor-to-floor cam- 
paign for non-Catholics is indicated. The distribution of leaflets 
and pamphlets promotes a certain amount of interest among a 
limited number. But this method alone cannot get the desired 
results. The same may be said for the correspondence courses. 
While these have achieved splendid results, something on a 
larger scale is needed. What is it? The personal, friendly call 
cordially inviting the non-Catholic to the information forum (i.e. 
Enquiry Class) and to Masses and devotions in the parish church. 
An information forum established in every parish hall or rectory 
is an essential adjunct. 


His Lordship then goes on to describe the crusade for souls 
as organized with such striking results in his own diocese. It 
opened with a crusade of prayer, public and private, lasting 
six weeks, in which as many as could be enlisted took part. Lay 


committees were formed in every parish, with the parish priest 
as chairman. He briefed the members intensively on the 
technique of a tactful approach. Parishes were divided into 
districts; each district was given to a team of lay visitors who 
called, two by two, at each house. Each pair of visitors called at 
about forty homes. Simple census cards were used and filled in 
by the visitors. Let the bishop describe it himself: 


It was a crusade of footwork and ringing doorbells, of per- 
sonally visiting every non-Catholic who could be reached. In 
most cases the visit was made by a married couple, who intro- 
duced themselves somewhat as follows: “We are your neigh- 
bours from just around the corner. We’ve been wanting to drop 
in to say hello. We have nothing to sell, no pamphlets nor books, 
and we are not taking up a collection. You know we Catholics 
have acquired a rather bad reputation for being clannish. We 
would like to correct it. If we did not show some love for our 
neighbours, we would be false to the fundamentals of our religion. 
Be assured of a welcome in our church and at the information 
forum held in our parish hall every Monday and Thursday at 
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eight o’clock. Whatever our religion has to comfort and sustain 
people, especially in this crisis of world confusion, we want you to 
enjoy. Here’s a letter from our pastor who will pay you a per- 
sonal visit if you so desire”. The letter from the pastor renewed 
the invitation to the church and forum and listed the hours of 
Mass and devotions. 


The conversation on the doorstep described by the bishop 
might sound strange to English ears, but there seems to be no 
reason whatever why essentially the same message should not 
be conveyed in Lancashire dialect or Irish brogue. 

His Lordship’s report tells us that the suggested manner of 
approach always met with “‘a gracious response’. Sometimes 
the Catholic would offer to accompany the non-Catholic to 
church or the Enquiry Class. (Incidentally one does wonder if 
“class” is the ideal word; many people dread the thought of 
beginning a second set of schooldays. “Forum” may be too 
American. Simply “series of talks” might be adequate.) 

What were the results of this campaign? Here they are, 
tabulated by the bishop: 


Number of parishes with resident pastors 9g 119 
Number of parishes actively sharing in the crusade iin Il 
Number of priests in diocese ses ide iss a 274 
Number of priests engaged in the crusade oe aes 251 
Number of non-Catholic homes visited _.... “ wee 95,054 
Number of non-Catholics who expressed interest in 1 taking 
instructions ied + Cred 
Number of non-Catholics actually taking instructions oe 1946 
Number of lapsed Catholics who are known to have 
returned to the Faith ... baw si is 


In the archdiocese of St Louis a similar campaign was con- 
ducted during 1954 with similar results. 21,761 visitors were re- 
cruited and they visited 367,874 homes. 25,424 non-Catholics 
were met who said they were interested in the Church. 2,008 of 
them began at once to attend the Enquiry Classes and 1400 
began a Correspondence Course. 16,892 lapsed Catholics were 
contacted and 3471 of them started attending courses of talks. 

I have before me a typically American folder giving the 
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programme and full instructions for a crusade for souls in the 
five dioceses of Wisconsin. Some of the instructions are worth 
quoting, because they show the spirit in which the work was 
undertaken and make it quite clear, that with very slight 
adaptations, it could be undertaken in this country. 

In the first place we read that the purpose of the crusade is 
fourfold: 

1. To contact all Catholics in the area. 

2. To offer non-Catholics an invitation to attend the 
Enquiry Class and to accompany them there. 

3. To encourage lapsed Catholics to return to the Church. 

4. To leave at every home an invitation to the Enquiry 
Class and services in the Catholic church. 

Then are listed some “points to remember”: make all calls 
in pairs; be neatly dressed, appearance helps a lot; be pleasant, 
polite, courteous; spend as much time as necessary to make 
each visit fruitful; do not discuss or argue religion; if resent- 
ment is shown, leave politely and without comment; do not 
attempt to answer complicated questions about the Catholic 
religion; inform the questioner that all such questions will be 
answered at the Enquiry Class; pray as you go. 

A survey of the crusades which have already been carried 
out yields some important practical conclusions. Among them 
are the following: 

1. In every diocese where the crusade has been conducted, 
a very considerable number of converts were won and lapsed 
Catholics reclaimed. 

2. The crusade produces maximum results only when it is 
held every year. By means of the first crusade priests and lay- 
men learn how to organize, how to recruit, how to distribute 
literature effectively, and how to get Enquiry Classes running 
smoothly and fruitfully. It is vitally important to capitalize on 
this experience and to perfect it by repeating the campaign 
each year. For example, all those who said they were interested 
in the Church but failed to show up at the Enquiry Class 
should be visited again. 

3. As a result of the widespread distribution of Catholic 
literature during the first campaign (each pair of visitors was 
equipped with copies of two pamphlets: Come Back Home, for 
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lapsed Catholics, and Finding Christ’s Church, for non-Catholics), 
the seed of many conversions is planted. If the ground is con. 
tinually cultivated, this seed will yield an annual harvest for 
many years. The figures given above for San Diego are proof 
enough of this. 

4. It has been proved beyond doubt that parishes in which 
an Enquiry Class, meeting twice a week for three months, has 
been established normally secure several times more converts 
annually and have fewer lapsed Catholics than parishes with- 
out such classes. 

5. It has also been found essential that recruiting for the 
next series of talks (i.e. Enquiry Class) should begin a month 
before the end of the present series. Indeed, the best results 
come when the Enquiry Class goes on all the year round, in 
courses of three months, twice weekly. Fr William Grace, S.J., 
director of the very successful Enquiry Class in Milwaukee, 
writes: “‘After the first year we noticed that the most poorly 
attended class was the summer one, yielding only 25 converts 
as compared with an average of 43 for the others. So we 
omitted the next summer class, thinking that we would have 
those who would have attended it in the autumn class. But, 
strange to say, the attendance was only the same as the previous 
autumn. That year our total was 25 less than previously. Since 
then we have regularly conducted the four series of talks, and 
we would never think of omitting any one series under any cir- 
cumstances. Maximum success in convert work means working 
not only around ‘the clock’ but also ‘around the year’.” 

6. The lay canvassers who prove especially successful should 
be organized into a group. A conversion Praesidium of the 
Legion of Mary is ideal for them. The members will then keep 
in contact with all the canvassers and be able to recruit them 
for each annual crusade to every soul. 

Fr John A. O’Brien has a word about those non-Catholics 
who express interest in the Church but fail to show up at the 
Enquiry Class. “Call on them as quickly as possible and encour- 
age them to attend,” he says: “The inhibitions which operate 
on the ordinary non-Catholic facing the task of going to a 
priest for instruction are usually numerous and powerful. He 
needs assistance at this point, and frequently a lot of it. Hence 
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it is essential for the priest to call on him, and by his warmth 
and friendliness thaw out the frigidity which paralyses the pros- 
pect. The individual will quickly respond to such a manifesta- 
tion of personal interest, and not infrequently other members 
of his family will respond in a similar manner. Experience has 
shown that where priests help in this way to meet the truth- 
seekers halfway and more, they get the majority of them into 
their Enquiry Class. The invitation from the lay canvasser 
crystallizes a latent interest in the Church, but it is the follow- 
up call of the priest which clinches the matter. The willingness 
of the priest to make such calls spells the difference between the 
mediocre success of the campaign and its maximum fruitful- 
ness. Bishops have been at pains to point out that this is the 
crucial and decisive phase of the whole campaign. Lay can- 
vassers call at a hundred or more homes; they discover many 
real prospects; but frequently their effectiveness ends there. 
That is where the shepherd of souls must take over. If he fails to 
do this, he wastes much of the shoe-leather apostolate of the lay 
canvassers and lets them down in the crucial phase of the 
battle.” 

During the past ten years many Enquiry Classes have been 
operating in this country. They, together with missions to non- 
Catholics and the Catholic Enquiry Centre, have resulted in a 
steady increase in the number of converts annually received. 
But when one studies what is being done elsewhere one con- 
cludes that we are just nibbling at the problem even yet. It is 
not really just a question of learning from America; what 
matters is our effort to obey Christ and “‘preach the Gospel to 
every creature”. What has been described above may not 
appeal in its details to priests in this country. If it does not, it 
can be adapted quite easily. The one important thing is obedi- 
ence to Christ’s command, not in fits and starts, but always, 
regularly, systematically, efficiently. We should be far more 
businesslike and meticulous in organizing a campaign for souls 
than the men of the world are in organizing a sales campaign 
for the latest catch-penny detergent. 

Just one example. Dozens of parishes have missions every 
year. How much more successful these missions would be if a 
crusade such as has been described above preceded each of 

Vol. xum s 
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them. Not only would the missioners have an up-to-the-minute 
census on which to work; they would also be able to call on 
interested non-Catholics. Even if that were not possible, owing 
to numbers, personal invitations to the mission and the follow. 
ing Enquiry Class could be sent to those who had been found 
to show interest. 

One would think that a crusade to reclaim the lapsed and 
and convert the straying would be of more importance than a 
crusade for the family Rosary, although possibly such a com- 
parison should not be made. It was found possible in several 
dioceses in this country to organize the family Rosary crusade 
through door-to-door visiting. The same organization could be 
used now to cash in on the present interest in religion and in the 
Catholic Church. It would be a much-needed “shot in the 
arm’ for our Catholic people. It would give them a crusading 
spirit, make them appreciate their faith more and be an occa- 
sion of many prayers and acts of charity, which would other- 
wise be neither said nor done. All of us, priests and people, 
would share in the rich graces Christ would surely give us for at 
least trying to take seriously His last command: “Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

Francis J. Rrptey, C.M.S. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
MARIOLOGY 


HE harassed seminary professor who has to grapple with 

the whole of theology, whose course begins with the ques- 
tion What is theology? and finishes with the Second Coming, 
might well have sleepless nights when he comes to Mariology. 
He is faced with the problem how to assimilate an overwhelm- 
ing amount of recent work. Nor can he console himself with the 
reflexion that the present flood of writing consists mainly of 
devotional works that can be left aside by the theologian. That 
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is simply not true. Since about the ’twenties of this century, 
writing on our Lady has become increasingly doctrinal in con- 
tent and scientific in method, so that, although books of edifi- 
cation are still numerous, there are only too many works that 
call out for attention from those who want to keep in touch with 
significant present-day trends in Mariology. Several sectors of 
theology are very active today, but that is particularly so with 
this branch; and the activity has led not merely to a greater 
quantity of books but also to a marked increase in the quality 
of the writing. The doctrine on Mary is being presented less and 
less as an isolated account of her privileges, and what is being 
said affects the other parts of theology. Questions such as the 
nature of the Church, the economy of salvation and the 
development of doctrine are involved. That is why the dis- 
cussions now taking place are so interesting. This does not mean 
that the theology of Mary has lost its contact with Christian 
‘piety. On the contrary, the new depth and balance of the 
treatment should exert a wholesome influence on the devotion 
of Catholics—the theologian still feels very close to the piety of 
the ordinary faithful when he deals with our Blessed Lady. Now 
it is not the ambition of these Notes to display adequately the 
riches of this recent writing. A complete account would in fact 
be impossible within the length of an article. The purpose here 
is more modest: it is the usual one of reviewing a number of 
books which have accumulated on this subject. However, since 
this is the centenary year of Lourdes, it seemed appropriate to 
use the occasion for some more general remarks, and with this 
in mind a few other books from those of recent years have been 
added for consideration. Those who would like something less 
haphazard and are looking for a lengthier, more complete and 
more learned survey of the Marian literature of the last few 
years cannot do better than to read the admirable bibliographical 
articles from the pen of Canon Philips of Louvain, which 
appeared in Marianum.' He does not try to be exhaustive, but 
his survey is very thorough; and he does not just list works but 
critically examines them. Because of this, his articles provide an 


“Perspectives mariologiques: Marie et l’Eglise: Essai bibliographique, 
1951-3” in Marianum, 15 (1953), pp. 436-511; “La Mariologie de l’Année Jubi- 
laire: Essai bibliographique, 1953-5” in Marianum, 18 (1956), pp. 1-61. 
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excellent initiation into what is going on at the moment in 
this part of theology. 

The truths concerning Mary taught by the Church are part 
of the Christian revelation. At once it is clear that the Church 
has advanced considerably in her understanding and proclama- 
tion of that revelation; for truths such as the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Assumption have only been recognized at the 
end of a long process of development. To explain that develop- 
ment is one of the biggest tasks facing theologians today. There 
are two parts in the problem: how in fact, in what order, by 
what stages and through what factors have the Marian doctrines 
become explicit? and in the light of what principles is this 
development to be theoretically justified and explained? Our 
knowledge on the first point is rapidly increasing as the works 
of history and positive theology on this subject are multiplied; 
it is pleasing to note that these show a greater use of those 
critical methods adopted more rapidly in other parts of theology. 
The second question is trickier and it involves the whole problem 
of the evolution of dogma. The definition of the Assumption has 
brought this matter very much to the fore and theologians have 
realized that some of the previous theories about it, elaborated 
a priori, are too rigid. Non-Catholics are suspicious of the 
Catholic attitude here, but there is nothing strange about it on 
the basis of ordinary Catholic presuppositions. The present 
belief of the Church is infallible. The theologian, therefore, 
knows by faith that the Assumption is a revealed truth. It 
follows that it belongs to the revelation of Christ, which was 
closed with the apostolic age. No new revelation has come to 
add anything to the primitive deposit of faith handed down from 
the apostles, nor even indeed to clarify that original revelation. 
The suggestion made in some quarters that theologians might 
reconsider the binding force of the teaching that revelation 
was closed with the apostolic age has met with no support and 
has been rejected as inadmissible. The truth of the Assumption, 
like other truths, has been made explicit by a process of develop- 
ment that leaves untouched the essential immutability of the 
original Christian revelation. Now the problem caused by the 
gradual unfolding of revealed truth is not a new one; but in the 
period after Trent the discussion of it was largely confined to the 
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discussion of the function of theological reasoning and the 
definability of theological conclusions. This is too narrow an 
approach to account for the advance in our understanding of 
Mary, and the attention of theologians has been directed to 
other factors, in particular the sensus fidei, which have helped 
to draw out the implicit in the object of faith. Hence the further 
widening and renewal of a problem which other influences also, 
such as the advance in our historical knowledge, have made one 
of the preoccupations of our time. It is not surprising then that 
theologians have warmly welcomed two outstanding studies 
recently devoted to this matter. The first is Le sens de la foi et le 
progrés dogmatique du mystére marial by the Redemptorist, Fr 
Dillenschneider. By far the more important of the two, it can 
be acclaimed without fear of contradiction one of the most 
significant books on Mariology that recent years have given us. 
The second, Esquisse du développement du dogme marial by Mgr 
Journet,? is slighter, but it is instructive to place this parallel 
but very different treatment alongside the first. A reading of 
both will confront the student with every aspect of this basic and 
absorbing problem. 

Underlying Fr Dillenschneider’s treatise is the conviction 
that the method of logical analysis and deduction is insufficient 
to establish the various truths concerning Mary that have 
become explicit in the Church. In particular, he states with a 
courageous clarity that the Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption cannot be proved by a rigorous deduction from 
any prior data about Mary. The arguments for these privileges 
put forward by theologians are persuasive only; they have not 
of themselves a compelling force. It is the frank recognition of 
the inadequacy of formal theological reasoning in this domain 
that has led him to investigate in detail the more hidden paths 
by which these truths made their way into the clear conscious- 
ness of the Church. After all, even the most syllogistically- 
minded theologian would acknowledge the part played in the 
development of these dogmas by the piety of the faithful. What 
‘kind of activity is in question? The Holy Spirit enlightens the 
believer and brings about an ever deeper insight into the truths 


1Pp. xi + 402, Romae, Academia Mariana Internationalis, 
* Pp. 165, Paris, Editions Alsatia. 
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. of faith. He causes an advance in the understanding of revealed 
truth in a way that goes beyond what can be set down in the 

' formulas of human reasoning. The subject of the treatise is this 

-Christian insight, this sense given by faith, and at the end of his 
analysis he defines it in this way: “Le sens intuitif surnaturel du 

royant, fruit de la vigueur de sa foi et des dons de PEsprit 
aint, par quoi il est habilité 4 discerner, dans la communion 
e l’Eglise, les virtualités du donné révélé qui lui est objective- 
ent proposé par le Magistére”’ (p. 327). 

_  Thestandpoint of Mgr Journet is at first glance very different. 
His book is abstract in character; there is great play with notions 
and distinctions; and the author remains at a greater distance 
from the concrete data of Mariological development than does 
Fr Dillenschneider. In keeping with this he makes much of 
theological reasoning. He maintains that all the truths con- 
cerning Mary can be drawn in an absolutely rigorous way from. 
the notion of the divine motherhood, provided that this notion 
is grasped according to its revealed content. Seemingly, the 
two authors are directly opposed. Yet they are not so far apart 
as might be supposed. Several strands are entangled here that 
need to be separated. There is a decided difference between 
them on the question of a first principle in Mariology. It isa 
point that has been much discussed lately, and a return will be 
made to it. Is there or is there not a primordial truth concerning 
Mary from which all her other privileges and functions can be 
strictly deduced? Mgr Journet says Yes and Fr Dillenschneider 
with greater justice says No. But granted this admittedly basic 
difference, they are nearer than at first seems on the present 
‘issue, namely, the process by which revealed truth is made 
explicit. Both speak of a divine logic which goes beyond the 
mere resources of human reason and is bound up with the 
insight given by faith, but they look at this in different ways. 
What Mgr Journet stresses is the initial grasp of the revealed 
data from which the theologian starts; this calls for the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit and the magisterium if it is to be maintained 
correctly. The theologian who has that and keeps it can then 
proceed to construct his speculative synthesis with reasoning 
absolute in its rigour. Fr Dillenschneider is more impressed by 
the transcendent character of the mental processes concerned. 
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He emphasizes the fact that the divine light renders perceptible 
implications and connexions in a way that cannot be adequately 
formulated in the terms of human reasoning. As formulated, our 
arguments remain persuasive only; they are arguments of fit- 
ness, of suitability. It is the magisterium with the special guidance 
given to it that must finally judge that the convictions thus 
formed in the Christian mind represent truly the content of 
revelation. To choose between these two points of view is not 
easy; does not each stand for a different but perennial temper 
of mind in the appreciation of the value of formal reasoning? 
Nevertheless, the very fact that so distinguished and learned a 
Mariologist as Fr Dillenschneider—and there are others of like 
mind—cannot see in the arguments adduced for the _Immacu- 
late Conception and the Assumption more than a persuasive 
force shows sufficiently that these formal proofs are but the sign 
and incomplete representation of a far more complex mental 
process which lies behind them and which must be allowed for 
in judging their value. And no disciple of Newman would 
disagree or find any difficulty with that. 

' The book of Fr Dillenschneider has three parts. The first of 
these is called methodological; in it we enter into the problem 
and become acquainted with the author’s intentions. He him- 
self describes the purpose of this part as the determination of 
the place that belongs to the sense of faith in the explicitation 
of the mystery of Mary. He does this in three steps. He begins by 
giving us a historical account of the problem of dogmatic 
development and its treatment. This well-documented survey 
will be a boon to students, who often get lost in this complicated 
subject. He then establishes the objective starting-point, the 
initial deposit, that lies at the origin of all the subsequent dog- 
matic progress concerning Mary. Finally he determines the 
factors that have brought about that progress. He gives the 
views of theologians about this, and then goes on to make clear 
his own position. This grants a part to the logical process in 
doctrinal development but denies its adequacy. The living 
tradition of the Church shows a progress in the understanding 
of God’s truth which outstrips the reasoning powers of theo- 
logians. That living tradition is nothing other than the con- 
sciousness of the faith in the Church—the whole Church, the 
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Church taught as well as the Church teaching, but in each in 
a different way. Hence the need to examine more closely the 
nature of the Christian sense of faith. 

Deserving of attention is the author’s view on the initial 
deposit from which all the dogmatic development concerning 
Mary takes its origin. He gives it in these terms: “‘A la base de 
Pévolution dogmatique en Mariologie nous placerons donc le 
donné marial scripturaire dans son intégrité et son unité orga- 
nique” (p. 55). He assigns this biblical basis without dwelling on 
the relationship between Scripture and tradition. His preoccu- 
pation in this chapter is with other problems; in particular, 
with the connexion between revelation considered as reality and 
revelation considered as teaching. But he returns to the question 
of Scripture and tradition in his more recent book, Le principe 
premier dune théologie mariale organique (pp. 89-93), and Mer 
Journet in his book discusses the matter in some detail. This 
latter book, it may be remarked in passing, falls into three parts. 
The author devotes the first part to the theological definition of 
the revealed deposit and examines at some length precisely 
what is meant by that deposit. The second part gives us an 
analytic account of the content of that deposit in so far as it 
concerns the Virgin Mary. Then, in the third part, are traced 
the vicissitudes through which the truth about Mary was un- 
folded, with particular reference to the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. It is in the first part that Mgr Journet expressly assigns a 
biblical foundation for all the subsequent Marian development, 
without any appeal to a parallel oral tradition as providing 
supplementary data: 


. les premiers fondements révélés des doctrines mariales de 
Pimmaculée Conception ou de lAssomption, nous les cher- 
cherons, avec la meilleure et la majeure partie des théologiens, 
non pas dans une tradition orale paralléle a l’Ecriture, mais dans 
l’Ecriture elle-méme, condensant en elle la tradition ou paradosis 
des apétres, et lue par l’Eglise primitive avec la lumiére de 
PEsprit saint qui l’assiste (p. 40). 


The attitude of these authors reflects, as they themselves 
1 Pp. 186, Paris, Editions Alsatia. 
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explain, the return to the older view on the relationship between 
Scripture and tradition that is taking place in contemporary 
theology. Scripture and tradition are the two sources of revela- 
tion, each transmitting to us in its own way the revelation of 
Christ: Scripture is the inspired Word of God and tradition has 
its own peculiar and indispensable authority. But does that 
mean that they are parallel and separate sources in the sense 
that the body of revealed truth is contained partly in Scripture 
and partly in tradition? In particular, does the existence of 
tradition necessarily imply that the Scriptures contain only 
incompletely the deposit of faith and that there are some 
revealed truths that are in no way found in them? No; Scripture 
and tradition each gives us fully, though in a way proper to 
itself, the revealed deposit of faith. The New Testament must be 
seen as the inspired crystallization of the apostolic preaching, 
and it represents adequately the belief of the primitive Church. 
God intended the Scriptures to remain in the doctrinal heritage 
of the Church as a record enshrining in a permanent form the 
body of revealed truth such as it existed during the period of 
revelation which closed with the apostolic age. To fulfil this 
purpose He gave them a plenitude in this sense: they state 
expressly all the fundamental truths, the principles of faith, from 
which everything else in Christian teaching can be drawn, so 
that the entire body of revealed truth is contained either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly within the sacred pages. The Bible remains 
the permanent starting-point to which the Church must always 
refer, the perennial centre around which her teaching must 
always revolve, since it possesses the never-ending riches and 
the inexhaustible fecundity proper to the inspired account of 
Christian teaching in the unique and privileged period of its 
origin. (Attention is being paid here directly to the New Testa- 
ment, but the Old Testament is not left aside; for it was taken 
over by the revelation of Christ and became part of it.) But it 
was the oral tradition that created the Scriptures and formed 
their living context, and this oral tradition has continued its 
life unbroken. It is this oral tradition which gives the Bible its 
full intelligibility, which draws out and displays its full riches, 
and which provides its divinely authorized interpretation. Of 
itself the letter is dead. The soul that animates the Scripture and 
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makes it here and now the living Word of God to men is the 
tradition of the Church. Through tradition the truth of Christ 
lives on in the Church, the body of Christ; and in the life of the 
Church that truth continually unfolds its virtualities. Neverthe- 
less, in its doctrinal life the Church incessantly looks back to the 
Scriptures, the starting-point of all development, the inspired 
record making permanent for Christians the primitive preaching 
as it fell from the lips of Christ and the apostles. Scripture and 
tradition are not two separate sources. They interpenetrate one 
another, each dependent on the other and forming one organic 
whole. 

But is not this view of the relationship between Scripture 
and tradition contrary to the declaration of Trent? Far from it, 
as has been decisively shown by the historical researches of 
Professor Geiselmann. A study of the discussions at the Council 
has brought to light some interesting information. The Fathers 
of the Council were presented with a draft text stating that 
the revelation of Christ was contained “partim in libris scriptis, 
partim in sine scripto traditionibus”’. An acceptance of this would 
have ratified what must be called the modern view, main- 
tained before the Council by John Fisher, Eck and Driedo. 
This opinion, however, was strongly opposed at the Council by 
those who held that the Scriptures contained the whole of reve- 
lation. The draft text was rejected and the Council chose for 
its definitive decree the vaguer phrase “‘in libris scriptis et sine 
scripto traditionibus’’, thus refusing to consecrate the more recent 
view and allowing the other full freedom. Since the acts of the 
Council were not published, the genesis of the decree was 
forgotten and, under the influence of Melchior Cano and 
Bellarmine, the view avoided by Trent succeeded in ousting the 
other from theology and imposing itself as the one interpretation 
of Trent. The reaction against it began with Moehler and the 
Tiibingen school and is now rapidly gaining ground, due to the 
light cast on the meaning of the Tridentine decree by historical 
studies. 

The point to be stressed here—and surely it is of key impor- 
tance that it should be known to Catholics in this country—is 
that leading Mariologists today unambiguously affirm that the 
initial deposit from which all the revealed truth on our Lady is 
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derived is given in the Bible. Let us understand clearly where 
we differ from non-Catholics. This is how Mgr Journet sees it: 


Si les protestants d’une part, et Erasme d’autre part, enten- 
daient par “‘principe scripturaire” le principe suivant lequel 
lEcriture est normative comme “lieu théologique contenant la 
révélation”’, en ce sens qu’elle renferme en elle les verités fonda- 
mentales du dépét révélé, 4 partir desquelles de dépdt révélé tout 
entier peut, avec l’assistance de |’Esprit saint, s’expliciter ultérieu- 
rement,—il n’y aurait pas, sur ce point, de controverse entre eux et 
nous. Les deux questions qui resteraient 4 débattre seraient, nous 
l’avons dit, de savoir: 1° quel est le sens initial du dépét révélé tel 
qu’il est résumé dans |’Ecriture? 2° s’il y a une autorité infaillible- 
ment assistée pour protéger ce sens et l’expliciter au cours des 
siécles? (pp. 39-40). 


An appeal to oral tradition as providing additional revealed 
data not found in Scripture is as out of place in Mariology as 
elsewhere. 

The second part of Le sens de la foi et le progrés dogmatique du 
mystére marial is historical. It puts us into close contact with the 
factual data of Mariological development. The author confines 
his attention to the truths that have been already defined as 
dogmas by the Church: the Virginal Motherhood, the Immacu- 
late Conception and the Assumption. He examines the mani- 
festations of the sense of faith concerning these truths, taking in 
turn the liturgy, the catechetical teaching of the Church and 
the consciousness of the faithful. In that way he sets forth in 
abundant detail the role actually played by this factor in the 
unfolding of the mystery of the Mother of God. Apart from its 
immediate purpose in this treatise, this historical section forms 
in its own right quite a good account of the development of 
belief in these privileges, and at the end of it the reader feels 
that he has been made conversant with the way that these 
doctrines evolved. The third part of Mgr Journet’s study covers 
briefly a little of the same ground, though in a more abstractly 
analytic manner. One interesting observation he makes is that 
the growth in the testimony to Mary’s sanctity that took place 
in the East was accompanied by a forgetfulness of her re- 
demption (p. 114). 
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It is the last part of Fr Dillenschneider’s book which is the 
key one; having thoroughly prepared the ground, he is now 
able to set out the nature and value of the sensus fidei as a factor 
in doctrinal development. After a glance at the remarks of Scrip. 
ture and tradition on the understanding imparted by faith, he 
brings into prominence the decisive role that must be assigned 
to the Holy Spirit in all dogmatic progress. It is not a question 
of anything equivalent to a fresh revelation or of any touching 
up of the primitive deposit; the original revelation remains 
what it was, unchanged. But the Holy Spirit manifests to our 
understanding the depth of meaning in that revelation and 
unfolds for us its implications. The author goes on to discuss the 
exact role and value that the liturgy has in this matter. This 
section is necessarily less original because the doctrinal value 
and function of the liturgy have been much studied in recent 
years. Attention is however given to some special problems 
connected with the feasts of our Lady. More important is the 
chapter devoted to the Christian sense as manifested in the 
consciousness of the ordinary faithful. The nature of this insight 
is first analysed—an analysis summed up in the definition 
already quoted. A further point to be noted is the insistence of 
the author that the sense of faith possessed by Christians is not 
a mere passive receptivity to the teaching of the magisterium; it 
enjoys an active role in the transmission and unfolding of the 
Christian message, though always in dependence on the authori- 
tative judgements of the magisterium. Then comes an enumera- 
tion of the conditions necessary to ensure the dogmatic efficacy 
of the insight of the faithful: it must have an objective basis in 
revealed truth; it must concern a point within the grasp of the 
faithful generally; and it must be universal in character. Each 
of these conditions is appreciated nicely. The second is of some 
interest. It means that one can only invoke the attitude of the 
faithful in favour of a point that is within the interest and 
understanding of the mass of them. “On ne saurait miser 
valablement sur le sens chrétien comme facteur de progrés 
dogmatique que pour les vérités qui touchent ou intéressent 
directement la masse des croyants” (p. 329). Many will wonder 
as a consequence how far this factor—at least as yet—is relevant 
to the discussions about Mary’s part in our redemption. The 
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next section of this chapter deals with the value of the sense of 
faith as a criterion of revealed truth. When it is truly universal 
it enjoys infallibility, not the infallibility proper to an authori- 
tative judgement but the infallibility of a living and active 
testimony to the Christian faith given by believers. Hence: 


Le sens de la foi, qui porte sur le dépét révélé proposé par le 
Magistére, lorsqu’il est devenu, sous la dependance de ce méme 
Magistére, le fait de toute l’Eglise croyante, pasteurs et fidéles, 
jouit d’une infaillibilité de temoignage actif et constitue ainsi, 
avant toute fixation autoritative de l’Ecclesia docens, un facteur 
indiscutable d’évolution dogmatique homogéne (p. 341). 


This conclusion leads the author by a natural sequence to 
examine in a separate chapter the magisterium and its relation- 
ship to the sense of faith found in the Church. There belongs to 
it in the first place the task of watching over and guiding it, 
vigilant in doing so for the purity of doctrine and guarding 
against all mistaken excesses. ““Une expérience de plusieurs 
siécles atteste en effet le penchant quasi irrésistible de la masse 
des croyants pour tout ce qui grandit ou semble grandir la 
Vierge. Si jamais la vigilance du Magistére est de rigueur, c’est 
ici” (p. 348). Then it should make enquiries concerning it in 
preparing its doctrinal decisions. But notice: “Le sens chrétien 
n’est pas pour le Magistére une norme 4a suivre, mais une donnée 
objective 4 connaitre” (p. 349); and the authority ofits decisions 
is not derived from the investigations that precede them. Never- 
theless, the decrees of the magisterium are not arbitrary and 
cannot therefore be dissociated from the belief of Christians. 
Finally, through the special gift with which it is endowed, the 
magisterium is alone able to judge with finality this sense of faith 
and discern infallibly in a given case its dogmatic and universal 
character. The author grants to the magisterium a positive power 
of discernment whereby it can perceive and judge that a tenet 
current among the faithful represents in fact the living tradition 
ofthe Church and is an expression of revealed truth, even when 
there are not decisive theological arguments to verify this. Fr 
Dillenschneider would not support those who stress the negative 
character of the charism of infallibility. 
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How does all this affect the position of the theologian? This 
question is answered in the final chapter of the treatise. The 
answer comes to this that the theologian must not abstract 
from but must keep in touch with the present living tradition 
of the Church. It is within that tradition that he must pursue 
his thinking as a theologian. He is indissolubly both theologian 
and believer, and he must find the normative rule of his theo- 
logical thought in the living tradition of the Church, which js 
constituted precisely by the universal Christian sense as guided 
and formed by the magisterium. 

The volume of Fr Dillenschneider just analysed plunges the 
reader into all the intricacies of the problem caused by the 
marked development in the Church’s teaching about Mary; his 
more recent study, Le principe premier d’une théologie mariale 
organique, will put the student in touch with another basic 
problem, one less likely to attract the attention of the non- 
specialist but arousing much discussion among theologians at 
the moment. What is at stake is the organization of the treatise 
on Mary. The speculative theologian must order his matter, 
observe the connexion between the different truths and con- 
struct a synthesis that respects their intrinsic relationship. To do 
this requires the choice of a first principle, some fundamental 
datum on which all else can be made to rest, some central idea 
around which everything can be grouped. In what sense is there 
such a principle in Mariology? What is, or should be, this 
principle? 

In answer to the first question some theologians claim a first 
principle in the narrow sense of a basic truth from which every 
privilege, grace and function of our Blessed Lady can be logically 
derived by a series of rigorous deductions. Fr Dillenschneider 
sets his face against such an attitude. What reason is there to 
suppose that God in His plan for Mary limited Himself to the 
bestowal of graces bound to each other by a strict necessity? 
The gratuity of God’s plan, the freedom of Mary’s co-operation 
and the ineffectualness of the inferences brought forward to 
prove some of her privileges show that the search for such a 
principle is a mistake. Does it follow that there is no first prin- 
ciple in any sense and that all efforts to construct a truly syste- 
matic treatise on the Virgin Mary are misguided? The conclu- 
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sion is unjustified. There is ample cause to seek a principle of 
unification around which we can group all we know about 
Mary. God may be free in the granting of His graces but He is 
also wise. The theologian is right to seek the intrinsic finality 
of the mystery of Mary. It is this that will provide him with a 
principle of intelligibility which will clarify all the assertions 
concerning her and enable him to perceive their fundamental 
unity. This first principle will be, not an axiom excogitated by 
human speculation, but a datum drawn from revelation. What 
is sought is the basic intention of God in regard to Mary— 
something only known to us by His Word. 

Having stated the problem and chosen his standpoint, the 
author passes in review the solutions already proposed. This 
part of his book may be recommended to those who wish to 
enter into the present problématique of Mariology; for the atti- 
tude of writers to this point is closely bound up with the 
attitude they adopt to the various questions concerning our 
Lady’s position under discussion today. The solutions given fall 
into two groups according to the perspective in which they 
choose to view the mystery of Mary. Alongside the older and 
still vigorous tendency that sees Mary primarily in her associa- 
tion with Christ and takes as the fundamental principle of 
Mariology her motherhood, analysed in different ways, or her 
role as Second Eve, there have arisen those who put first her 
relationship to the Church or to redeemed mankind and seek 
the first principle for their theological synthesis on this side of 
her mystery. For example, Semmelroth gives as principle: Mary 
is the prototype of the Church. Fr Dillenschneider’s comments 
on the various views are generous and balanced. He tries to 
see the contribution each can make to our understanding of 
Mary, but he criticizes the deficiencies and exaggerations with 
which this insight is often accompanied. He is led by his 
examination of the current opinions to conclude that one should 
not give up the divine motherhood as the basic principle and 
substitute for it any other, but that this motherhood must not 
be taken in the abstract but in its integral reality as found in the 
actual economy of our salvation known to us by revelation. 

The theologian’s choice of a first principle should not be a 
mere matter of personal preference; it should be governed by an 
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examination of the Biblical data which reveal to us the vocation 
of Mary in this present order of salvation. In order to establish 
positively his conclusion the author proceeds to an investigation 
of the Biblical revelation on Mary. This section of the book 
corresponds to the second part of the study of Mgr Journet 
mentioned above, in which he analysed the content of the 
deposit of faith. Put both together and a fair insight will be 
gained into the way leading Mariologists today handle the 
Biblical texts. What is important is not the detailed conclusions 
but the general approach. “On est stupéfait aujourd’hui,” 
writes Fr Dillenschneider, “de la tranquille assurance avec 
laquelle, dans le domaine de la Mariologie, certains théologiens 
d’autrefois dégageaient telle ou telle vérité concernant la Vierge 
comme enseignée formellement par |’écrivain inspiré”’ (p. 93). 
Exegetes need not fear that the insistence on the plenitude of 
Scripture noted above involves necessarily exaggerated claims 
to prove everything from Scripture alone. Recent studies have 
indeed shown that the statements in the Bible concerning Mary 
are more meaningful than many have previously suspected. The 
advance in Biblical theology, with the consequent stress on the 
unity of the Bible and the continuity of its themes, has done 
more than the individual exegesis of isolated texts to uncover 
the germinal richness of those statements. We understand better 
than before the meaning of Luke and John. All the same, it 
remains true that Scripture is a starting-point not an ending. As 
has been said, it is a perpetual starting-point with which the 
Church must ever keep in contact, but it is a point from which 
there has been, as God intended, a continual doctrinal progress 
and effort at formulation. Revelation was closed with the 
apostles, but revelation was not given to men as a dead letter 
but as living truth capable of development or unfolding in the 
Spirit-guided consciousness of the Church and under the infallible 
authority of her teachers. This fact must inevitably affect the 
attitude of the exegete and the theologian. The exegete cannot 
ignore the living tradition of the Church; he must take cog- 
nizance of it and work within it. But at the same time the theo- 
logian must recognize the limitations of the proof from Scrip- 
ture and not seek in the text alone precisions that only came— 
often centuries—later. Very often all that the exegete as such 
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can say is that the Biblical texts indicate a direction with which 
recent doctrinal developments are fully in accord. The theo- 
logian then shows how the Church followed that direction and 
was led gradually to perceive the full implications of the original 
statements and find the more precise formulation. (It is for 
hermeneutics to analyse this handling of the Biblical data in 
terms of Biblical senses.) Mgr Journet finds in Scripture express 
statements capable of giving rise by development to the entire 
body of doctrine on Mary, but he acknowledges frankly that 
nothing is said explicitly about the Immaculate Conception, the 
mediation of Mary or her Assumption; and Fr Dillenschneider, 
who does not find the Scriptural arguments for these privileges 
decisive in themselves, is in agreement with this. Paradoxical 
though it may seem to some, the more flexible approach to the 
Biblical texts in which scientific exegesis goes hand in hand with a 
profound meditation on the significance of the germinal Biblical 
data is far more satisfying in its results than the attempt to prove 
apodictically every Marian doctrine from a few isolated texts. 

After analysing the Scriptural data concerning Mary’s voca- 
tion in God’s plan of salvation, the author elaborates in detail 
what he considers is the first principle of Mariology. The affir- 
mation he found to be primary in all the texts was that of the 
Messianic Motherhood of our Lady. That then is the funda- 
mental principle: the Messianic Motherhood taken in its full 
concrete reality with the threefold dimension that belongs to 
it, namely, personal, soteriological and social. 

To turn now from these basic matters to the consideration 
of two complete treatises of Mariology. A previous issue of these 
Notes gave high praise to the Court traité de théologie mariale by 
the Abbé Laurentin.t An English translation of this book has 
now appeared.” The preface tells us that the translation is based 
on a revised, corrected and amplified text, prepared by the 
author for the second French edition. Readers must go back to 
the previous review for full comment on this masterly little 
work but, before some remarks are given on the changes made 
and the quality of the translation, they may like to read here 


1 Tue Crercy Review, Oct. 1955, pp. 610-12. 

® Queen of Heaven: A Short Treatise on Marian Theology. By René Laurentin. Trans- 
lated from the French by Gordon Smith. Pp. 142, Clonmore & Reynolds. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. xi t 
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the author’s judgement on the present state of affairs in 
Mariology. He writes: 


Amid all these divergent views, fundamentally there is only 
one question being asked: what is the signification of Mary’s 
part in the plan of salvation? Ultimately this is the question which 
is uppermost today. Concern to “demonstrate” the mediation of 
Mary has not the importance in the twentieth century which 
that of “‘demonstrating” the Immaculate Conception had in the 
seventeenth. The aim is not so much to prove a thesis as to locate 
the role of Mary in the Christian mystery as a whole, a task 
which involves the elimination of many factitious elements (pp. 


69-70). 


The changes in the text are not of any great importance. 
Apart from some minor modifications, they are as follows: to 
avoid misunderstanding the author has qualified his remarks on 
method in Mariology; he has added some further sentences to 
the section on the Immaculate Conception; and he has ampi- 
fied in several places for the sake of clarity the rather difficult 
analysis the book gives of the divine motherhood. As for the 
translation, the general quality and style are passable. The book 
was and remains very French in its thought and approach, in 
its whole character, and consequently there is cause to wonder 
what kind of impact it will make on the average English reader. 
All the same, the translator has made a fair effort to render it 
into English and his work can be moderately commended. At 
the same time, the book is marred by many misprints, including 
one important omission, and by one or two serious mistransla- 
tions that betray the author’s meaning. The chapter on the 
teaching of Scripture, already of an overweighted brevity, has 
been made more difficult to follow by bad typographical 
arrangements, misprints and the use of a Biblical version that 
is not in harmony with the author’s comments. Reviewers are, 
I suppose, often considered by publishers irritable fusspots 
worrying about minutiae, but why have we so often to deplore 
the spoiling of translated works by errors that could have been 
rectified so easily? The substantial goodness of a very fine work 
has been made accessible, but there is cause for real regret that 
it has not been given a more worthy production. 
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The Franciscan, Fr Carol, is the best known of American 
Mariologists. He has written in particular a large Latin work 
on the subject of Mary’s co-redemption. In Fundamentals of 
Mariology he now offers a text-book, intended for seminaries 
and religious institutions but written also with an eye to a much 
wider use. Without hesitation it can be praised for its clarity and 
thoroughness. Priests and students often ask for a clear guide to 
what’s what in Mariology: what is pious opinion, what is 
theological speculation, what is Catholic doctrine. This book on 
the shelves will ensure the presence of the information required 
on these matters and will give as well, though in potted form, 
details about all the discussions and opinions, some old some 
new, that pertain to Mariology—some points might indeed have 
been well omitted or treated with greater restraint; for example, 
the questions concerning Mary’s knowledge. Thorough, clear, 
well-documented, it suffers none the less from the defects 
common to the lesser manuals. The handling of the material 
and of the biblical texts is wooden and clumsy; nothing here of 
the delicate touch and perceptive insight of a Dillenschneider or 
a Journet. The arguments are sought and arranged for conclu- 
sions already decided, and little sign is given of a true attempt 
to appreciate in themselves the data of Scripture and tradition. 
Definitely science faite not science a faire, the work fails to introduce 
the student into the realm of living thought and often instead 
gives the impression of a vast conceptual game with numerous 
rules but little purpose. At one’s elbow like a dictionary, its 
wide scope, good documentation and clear order make it a 
useful volume to consult; it is both too uninspired and too 
cluttered up to be a good initiation to recommend to the learner 
in Mariology. 

The vicissitudes undergone by the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception in the course of its development were due to the 
difficulty experienced by the human mind in reconciling two 
revealed truths: the universality of Christ’s redemption and the 
absolute sanctity of our Blessed Lady. Gradually it was per- 
ceived that the sin from which Mary was redeemed was original 
sin not actual sin, and that Christ’s redemption had acted here 
in an altogether special way; not a cleansing from sin but a 

1Pp. xx + 203, Benziger Brothers. $3.75. 
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preservation from it had been its effect. The truth that Mary, 
though exempt from all stain of original sin, yet needed the 
redemptive influence of Christ is expressed theologically by 
saying that Mary incurred the “debitum contrahendi peccatum 
originale’, made however totally ineffectual in her in view of 
the foreseen merits of Christ. Ordinary Catholics understand 
this point in a straightforward fashion: as a daughter of Adam, 
Mary would have been conceived in original sin, had she not 
been saved from this by God’s grace given, because of Christ, 
in the first instant of her conception. Theologically the matter 
is not so easy, and the question of the debitum is at present the 
subject of frequent, and unfortunately acrimonious, disputes—a 
disappointing discovery for those accustomed to think the 
theology of the Immaculate Conception now all plain sailing. 
Matters have not been helped by the truly amazing number of 
distinctions introduced here by theologians; and the various 
ways of understanding our inclusion in Adam’s sin and the 
different opinions on the motive of the Incarnation are a further 
source of confusion. Certainly, the attempt to follow the ins and 
outs of this debate can produce a mental whirl in the clearest 
of heads. It is mentioned here, not only because of its present 
prominence, but also because a special section is devoted to it 
in Fr Carol’s book, where he adopts a point of view that will 
seem to many to be open to serious criticism. 

The affirmation of the debitum does not imply any moral 
stain or fault in Mary. The term itself may not be a happy one, 
but rightly understood in this context it simply means that by 
her natural descent from Adam, Mary came under the law of 
original sin from which the saving grace of Christ withdrew her 
unblemished. The tendency to think of the debt as a moral 
stain in some way affecting Mary’s holiness and the influence of 
the Scotist view of the Incarnation have led to an,opinion that 
denies outright any debt. Found already in the seventeenth 
century, it is defended with some vehemence today by Fr 
Bonnefoy. It is adopted by Fr Carol in this form. The predes- 
tination of Mary as the worthy Mother of God was decreed with 
the Incarnation antecedently to the foreseen sin of Adam. Con- 
sequently, Mary has a title to grace that was unaffected by 
Adam’s sin and indeed antecedent to the redemption of Christ. 
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She was free from any necessity of contracting original sin; in 
other words there is no debitum whatsoever. She is no more 
involved in the matter of original sin than the angels. But is not 
this a denial of her redemption? Fr Carol answers the objection 
in this way: 


The third theory not only does not withdraw our Lady from 
the salutary influence of the Redemption, but it makes her all 
the more indebted to it. The efficacy of Christ’s redemptive grace 
was so overwhelming in her case that it not only preserved her 
from the actual contraction of sin, but even placed her beyond 
the reach of the law of sin. In the order of God’s intention, our 
Lady’s original grace was foreseen with a logical priority to the 
Redemption. However, in the order of execution, God decreed 
that the conferring of this grace would be merited for her by the 
Saviour’s Passion and Death. Hence it remains true, even in this 
third theory, that Mary was truly “‘redeemed” by Christ. 
Granted that the word ‘“‘redeemed” as used here, is taken in a 
less strict sense than when applied to us. But this does in no way 
detract from Christ’s redemptive role. On the contrary, as the 
concept of “‘redemption” loses some of its strict connotation, it 
also gains in sublimity and perfection, thus redounding to the 
greater glory of the Savior (pp. 117-18). 


This is very unconvincing. Whatever further titles to grace 
Christ’s activity brought her, it remains only too clear that in 
this opinion Mary did not need the salvation of Christ. How 
can we speak of a person being redeemed who does not need 
redemption? How can we affirm that the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was the redemption of Mary from original sin by the grace 
of Christ and at the same time deny that there was any necessity 
from whatever source through which she would have contracted 
that sin? To speak bluntly, this opinion is deeply repugnant. It 
imperils beyond remedy the truth that lies at the heart of our 
understanding of Mary, her redemption by Christ, and it 
thereby weakens the central message of the Christian faith, the 
message of salvation in Jesus Christ. 

Space has run out before all the books at hand have been 
examined, and these Notes must be concluded for the time 
being. How better do this than with a mention of A Dictionary 
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of Mary: by Mr Donald Attwater? There are over 600 entries of 
varying length and the book is a quick source of knowledge 
through the entire range of Marian matters. Turn up a term, 
phrase or name and you are given briefly the essential informa- 
tion about it. Naturally enough in a book of this kind what 
occupies most space is not doctrinal questions but the numerous 
manifestations, in shrines, pilgrimages and prayers, of Catholic 
devotion to the Mother of God. The contents are based on sound 
learning, as we expect from the distinguished author, but he 
has principally the ordinary reader in mind, so the style is 
non-technical and there are no bibliographies. Preachers and 
teachers should find this book very useful for looking up small 
points that often give rise to questions. 


CHARLES Davis 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


**Must’’ as VALID EucHARISTIC MATTER 


How is it that unfermented grape juice is regarded by theo- 
logians as valid matter for Mass, despite the fact that, in the 
ordinary opinion of men, unfermented grape juice is not wine? 


(W. D.) 


REPLY 


Missale Romanum, De Defectibus, IV, 2: “Si vinum . . . fuerit 
...- mustum de uvis tunc expressum . . . conficitur sacramentum, 
sed conficiens graviter peccat.” 

It will be noted that the Missal, unlike the theologians 
mentioned by our correspondent, does not expressly say that 
unfermented grape juice is valid matter, but that must, freshly 
pressed from grapes, is valid matter. Not all would agree that 
they are identical; and those who do identify them would con- 
test the assertion that unfermented grape juice is not wine. Its 

1 Pp. vii + 312, Longmans. 16s. 6d. 
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undoubtedly true that most men who have any knowledge of 
wine would define it as “fermented grape juice”, but they 
would be describing the finished product which they like to 
drink, rather than defining its essence, so that it does not follow 
that they would certainly deny the generic name to anything 
less than the finished product. 

It must, however, be conceded that many of the theologians 
fail to reconcile the Missal rubric satisfactorily with common 
opinion. Noldin-Schmitt is content to state the facts. “Wine in 
which there is no alcohol,”’ he says, “is not valid matter, since 
a greater or lesser degree of alcohol is an essential element of 
wine.” Must, on the other hand, is a valid matter, “because the 
Church holds it to be valid, since it is wine, though not yet per- 
fected’”.! Genicot-Gortebecke admits that consideration of the 
chemical differences between fermented and unfermented grape 
juice is apt to raise a doubt as to the propriety of calling the 
latter wine, but concludes that the practice of the Church 
proves these differences to be accidental to the issue.? Some 
authors seek to evade the difficulty by omitting the element of 
fermentation from the notion of wine and defining it simply as 
the extruded juice of ripe grapes. Must, therefore, is true wine 
as soon as it is extruded from the grapes.? Others distinguish 
between vinum and vinum perfectum. Fermentation, they say, is 
necessary to the perfection of wine, but not to its essence. 
Hence, even freshly extruded must, in which fermentation has 
not begun, is substantially true wine.4 

Jorio, while adopting this distinction, adds that grape juice, 
American style, from which alcohol has been excluded by arti- 
ficial means or natural evaporation, is not must in the sense of 
the Missal, nor valid matter for consecration.' For Piscetta- 
Gennaro, there can be no wine without alcohol, nor alcohol 
without fermentation, and therefore freshly extruded grape 


1 Summa T.M., III, nn. 108-9. 

2 Instit. T.M., II, n. 96. 

* Thus, as far as we can discern their meaning, Coronata, De Sacram., I, n. 
211, n.; Wouters, 7.M., II, n. 143; Cappello, De Sacram., I, nn. 276-77; Hurth- 
Abellan, De Sacram., n. 109. 

‘Thus Claeys Bouuaert-Simenon, Manuale I.C., II, n. 87, C; Regatillo-Zalba, 
Summa T.M., III, n. 165; Merkelbach, Summa T.M., III, nn. 220-21; Marc, Inst. 


Alph., Il, n. 1523; Aertnys-Damen, 7.M., II, n. 111; Prummer, Man. T.M., 
,n. 172, 


5 7.M., III, n. 106. 
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juice cannot be certainly valid matter unless fermentation has 
at least begun.' Vermeersch agrees and incorporates this re- 
quirement in his definition of essential wine: “de uvis, non 
omnino immaturis, ita expressus liquor, ut fermentatio saltem 
coepta sit fieri”. He claims, however, that, once the grapes are 
crushed, some degree of fermentation begins more or less 
immediately.” 

This claim of Vermeersch would seem to be true, since, 
according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, fermentation is sponta- 
neously induced when grape juice is exposed to the action of the 
yeast cells contained inside and outside of the grape; and if it be 
true, it seems to us to eliminate the apparent conflict between 
the ruling of the Missal, in regard to the validity of must as 
sacramental matter, and the common conception of wine. 
Must, by the very fact that it is “de uvis expressum”’, is already 
on the way to becoming, by fermentation, wine in the full sense 
of the word. To quote The Concise Oxford Dictionary, it is “new 
wine, grape juice before fermentation is complete’’. Hence, all 
that the Missal equivalently says is that wine, in order to be 
valid sacramental matter, need not be the finished product. 


Force oF HABIT AND GRAVE GUILT 


Moral theologians teach that, once a person has genuinely 
renounced a voluntarily acquired sinful habit and is doing his 
best to overcome it, it counts thereafter as an involuntary factor 
which diminishes the wilfulness and therefore culpability of acts 
done under its influence. Does it not follow that an adolescent 
who is honestly trying to overcome an acquired habit of self- 
abuse is not subjectively guilty of grave sin when, on occasion, 
the lingering effect of the habit induces a relapse? If so, should 
not the confessor advise him that these relapses, though object- 


1 Elem. T.M., V, nn. 276-77. 

2 T.M., Ill, n. 371. Fanfani does not think that fermentation is essential, but 
would agree with Vermeersch as to the moment of its inception, if it is essential, 
Man. T.M., IV, n. 136. A more considerable authority, André L. Simon, Lé 
Mine be Wine, p. 3, writes: ““There can be no such thing as an unfermented or non- 
alcoholic wine, since the juice of the grape does not begin to become wine until 
fermentation sets in, which transforms at any rate some of the sugar present in all 
grape juice into alcohol.” 
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ively grave, are not grave for him, and that, provided he 
renews his sorrow and determination, he should not be deterred 
by them from receiving Holy Communion without previous 
Confession? (E.) 


REPLY 


Our correspondent has correctly stated the moral principle 
in regard to freely acquired sinful habits.1 Moreover, both the 
conclusions which he seeks to draw from it can, in particular 
cases, be valid and proper. Neither of them, however, follows 
with any sort of logical necessity from the premisses, and there- 
fore neither can be propounded as a general rule of practical 
conduct. 

A sinful habit, however voluntary in its origin, develops a 
momentum of its own which enables it to operate independ- 
ently of the will, even after consent to it has been completely 
withdrawn by sincere repentance and a firm purpose of amend- 
ment. Since, however, from this point onwards, it operates as a 
purely involuntary principle of action, it necessarily diminishes 
the voluntariness and therefore culpability of sinful acts done 
under its influence, to the extent in which it displaces the will as 
principle of action. Although the extent of this displacement is too 
variable to admit of any generalization, it is a fact of common 
experience that the force of habit can, in particular cases, 
impede moral advertence and decision sufficiently to preclude 
that “full” deliberation which is necessary to formal mortal sin. 
As Noldin observes, the appetite for sinful actions, especially 
against chastity, grows with their repetition into a vehement 
impulse which saps the energy of the will and prevents the in- 
tellect from giving enough weight to the motives which deter 
from sin. He concludes: ““Quamvis ergo plus minusve deliber- 
ate peccent, possunt tamen, non quidem a toto, sed a tanto 
peccato excusari.’’? 

It will be noticed that he does not say they are excused from 


1Cf. Genicot-Gortebecke, Inst. Theol. Mor., I, n. 23; Merkelbach, Summa 
Theol. Mor., 1, n. 95. 


2 Summa Theol. Mor., 1, n. 60. 
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grave sin, but rather that they can be excused. There is no 
ground for the assumption, which would seem to be implicit in 
the question, that the strong pressure exerted by a habit, no 
longer voluntary, is incompatible with the “full” deliberation 
required for formal mortal sin. This latter is not a fixed quantity 
which cannot suffer diminution without ceasing to be “‘full’’. It 
does not connote complete freedom from distracting and invol- 
untary influences. If it did, formal mortal sin would be a 
practical impossibility for anyone but an angel. All it means is 
that a definite decision of will is taken, whether under severe 
pressure or not, in favour of an action or omission which, in 
spite perhaps of distracting influences, is adequately appre- 
hended as gravely evil. But such a decision is quite compatible 
with varying degrees of advertence of the mind and sponta- 
neity of the will. The pull of an involuntary habit must always, 
of its nature, diminish the voluntariness of an act to which it 
contributes, and may suffice to exclude a clear-cut decision of 
the will; but that is an accidental rather than an intrinsic 
effect. 

The practical judgement as to whether and how often, in 
any given case, the force of a habit is such as to exclude grave 
culpability is normally very difficult both for the confessor and 
for the penitent. We suggest, however, that it will normally be 
helpful to both of them to note the point of time at which the 
pressure of the habit intervenes. There are occasions when it 
completely antecedes moral deliberation, being set in motion 
by instinctive urges or reactions and impelling the person to- 
wards the sinful action before he has even adverted to the moral 
issue. Even in such cases, it does not necessarily follow that he 
will actually do the sinful action without “‘full” deliberation, 
because such deliberation can be achieved, so to speak, between 
the saddle and the ground; but the odds are certainly that his 
advertence to grave matter will be clouded, or his decision half- 
formed, and therefore that he will not be gravely culpable. On 
the other hand, there are occasions when the weight of the past 
habit enters into the balance only after a temptation has arisen 
and been apprehended as involving a grave obligation. Here, 
too, the habit can be strong enough to induce the forbidden act 
without a previous and fully formed decision of the will; but, in 
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our opinion, once the conscience has been alerted to the gravity 
of the issue, the chances of a semi-voluntary act are notably 
reduced. 

We should hesitate, therefore, to suggest to the penitent that 
he be guided in future by a presumption which may prove to be 
unfounded in not a few cases. We readily admit that to mistake 
apparent lapses for formally grave sins can be almost as preju- 
dicial to his spiritual recovery as a lax conscience, since he may 
well conclude that grave sins are unavoidable and so lose heart. 
But, rather than take the line suggested by our correspondent, 
we should prefer to explain to him, in concrete terms, what, in 
view of his habit, is required for ‘‘full” deliberation and there- 
fore for formal mortal sin. His frame of mind will more or less 
have to be: “I know this is gravely sinful, but I don’t care, I’m 
going to do it.”’ If, post factum, he can honestly say that this was 
not his frame of mind, he can reasonably assume that his 
relapse was not a formal mortal sin and can safely act accord- 
ingly. 


REPETITION OF DouBTFUL EXTREME UNCTION 


A priest discovered, upon his return from anointing a dying 
man, that he had used oleum catechumenorum by mistake. He 
hastened back to repeat the sacrament conditionally with 
oleum infirmorum, but when, after the unction of the eyes, he 
could detect no further sign of life, he discontinued the rite. A 
quarter of an hour later, having noticed fresh evidence of life, 


he completed the rite without re-anointing the eyes. Did he act 
correctly? (M.) 


REPLY 


Canon 945: “Oleum olivarum, in sacramento extremae 
unctionis adhibendum, debet esse ad hoc benedictum ab Epis- 
copo, vel a presbytero qui facultatem illud adhibendi a Sede 
Apostolica obtinuerit.” 


Canon 941: “Quando dubitatur num infirmus . . . mortuus 
sit, hoc sacramentum ministretur sub conditione.” 
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Canon 947, §1: ““Unctiones verbis, ordine et modo in libris 
ritualibus praescripto, accurate peragantur; in casu autem 
necessitatis sufficit unica unctio in uno sensu seu rectius in 
fronte cum praescripta forma breviori, salva obligatione 
singulas unctiones supplendi, cessante periculo.” 

i. The priest acted correctly in returning to repeat the sacra- 
ment conditionally. It is, of course, certain from canon 945 
that oleum infirmorum must be used for the lawful administration 
of this sacrament; but a few older authors, to whose view St 
Alphonsus conceded probability,’ have given currency to the 
opinion that it is essential even to the validity. We know of no 
modern author who has positively espoused this opinion, and 
indeed Cappello argues impressively that the contrary is specu- 
latively certain, “ita ut chrisma et oleum catechumenorum seu 
oleum quacunque forma benedictum satis sit ad essentiam sac- 
ramenti.”? Nevertheless, since the minority opinion has some 
extrinsic probability and one must play for safety in questions 
affecting the validity of sacraments, it is generally agreed that, 
in practice, oleum catechumenorum must be treated as doubtfully 
valid matter, and therefore that, if it has been used, whether by 
mistake, or for lack of any other in a case of necessity, the sacra- 
ment not only may, but ought to be repeated conditionally.’ 

ii. When, after repeating the unction of the eyes, the priest 
noticed that there was no further sign of life, he should immedi- 
ately have anointed with the short form on the forehead, and 
only then should he have desisted. According to canon 947, §1, 
“in casu necessitatis sufficit unica unctio . . . cum praescripta 
forma breviori”, and, as Coronta remarks, “‘casus necessitatis 
existit certe si infirmus durante ritu exspiret aut si dubium sit 
utrum adhuc vivat’’.4 The ritual prescribes the insertion of the 
condition “‘si vivis”, but “si capax es” would have sufficed and 
is preferred by some as covering the equally necessary condition 
of intention to receive the sacrament. Nothing further needed 
to be added while the absence of any positive sign of life con- 


1 Theol. Mor., lib. VI, n. 709, dub. 2. 
® De Sacramentis, III, n. 59. On the other hand, as he observes in n. 45, some 
form of blessing is almost universally held to be essential. 


* Cappello, loc. cit. Coronata, De Sacramentis, I, n. 558; Regatillo, Jus Sacra- 
mentarium, n. 817. 


4 Op. cit., n. 563. 
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tinued. Given some room for doubt, the priest would have been 
justified in completing the conditional repetition of the indi- 
vidual unctions, but was not bound to do so. Canon 947 re- 
quires omitted unctions to be supplied “‘cessante periculo”,, i.e. 
on the cessation of the emergency which called for the substitu- 
tion of the short form, but it clearly assumes that the invalid is 
still alive, though not out of danger altogether. 

iii. When, a quarter of an hour later, the invalid was found 
to have survived the emergency which justified the use of the 
short form, but to be still in danger of death, the priest acted 
correctly in supplying the individual unctions which he had 
not yet performed with the appropriate oil, and in not repeat- 
ing the unction of the eyes. Some hold that the obligation ceases 
after an interval sufficient to break the moral unity of the rite, 
and Gortebecke, in his recent edition of Genicot’s well-known 
manual, reckons this interval as “‘about a half an hour’’.! But 
canon 947, far from suggesting that the obligation ceases after 
an interval, implies rather that it perseveres as long as the same 
danger of death remains.? This is certainly what one would 
expect if, as many claim, the supplied unctions have a sacra- 


mental efficacy and are not, as Genicot assumes, mere cere- 
monies. In practice, however, either view may be followed with 
a safe conscience. 


L. L. McR. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
LOURDES JUBILEE INDULGENCE 
CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 


IUBILARIS INDULGENTIA IIS CONCEDITUR QUI MASSABIELENSEM SPECUM 
PROPE LAPURDUM, A DIE XI MENSIS FEBRUARII ANNI MCMLVIII AD 
DIEM INTEGRUM XI EIUSDEM MENSIS INSEQUENTIS ANNI MCMLIX, PIE 
STATISQUE CONDICIONIBUS INVISERINT (A.A.S., 1957, XLIX, p. 
1051.) 


_ 1 Institutiones Theol. Mor., 11, n. 421. The previous editor, Salsmans, put the 
interval at one hour (ibid. n. 417). 


* McCarthy, Problems in Theology, 1, p. 330. 
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PIUS PP. XII 
Servus SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


Primo exacto saeculo, ex quo Deipara Virgo Maria, omnis labis 
ab origine expers, in Lapurdensi specu se conspiciendam dedit, pro 
Nostra erga eam studiosissima pietate cupimus, ut quotquot ubique 
gentium catholico censentur nomine hunc eventum digne concele- 
brent. Nulla autem magis frugifera ratione id fieri posse ducimus, 
quam si excelsas Summae Dei Parentis virtutes in exemplum intueri 
ac pro viribus imitari omnes enitantur. Ad hoc conferent piae pere- 
grinationes, quibus procul dubio undique terrarum christifideles, 
vel singuli, vel turmatim, per proximum iubilarem annum Lapur- 
dum petent; ibique, nullo habito stirpis Nationisve discrimine, sed 
illo christiano foedere coniuncti, quod eadem impensa fide 
eademque actuosa caritate foveatur, incensas supplicationes ad 
Deum fundent, validissimo interposito Immaculatae Virginis patro- 
cinio; ad hoc itidem conferet—quod pro certo habemus—peculiare 
Consilium iam constitutum, cui praeest Venerabilis Frater Noster 
Eugenius Tisserant, Episcopus Ostiensis, Portuensis et Sanctae 
Rufinae, Sacrique Collegii Decanus; conferent Conventus duo, 
Mariologicus alter, alter vero Marianus, qui proximo Septembri 
mense, ut Nobis perlatum est, celebrabuntur; et conferent denique 
quae in singulis etiam catholici orbis partibus hac de causa habe- 
buntur celebrationes et ad Deum Divinique Redemptoris Genet- 
ricem piae admovebuntur preces. Cupimus enim vehementer— 
quod ceteroquin in Encyclica Epistula, die II superioris mensis Luli 
data attigimus, cui a verbis initium est “Le pélerinage de Lourdes” 
(A.A.S., Vol. XXXXIX, 1957, pp. 606, 614, 617)—ut non solum 
Lapurdi, ad venerandae imaginis Immaculatae Virginis pedes, 
saeculares commemorationes celebrentur, sed ubicumque etiam 
caelestis Mater nostra amantissima colitur, ac praesertim ubi- 
cumque, vel in urbibus, vel in oppidis, vel in remotissimis pagis et 
viculis, templa ad eius honorem Deo Optimo Maximo dicata sunt. 
Ita siquidem eveniet—quod sperandum implorandumque est—ut 
excelsa Beatae Virginis Mariae dignitas ob oculos omnium in sua 
luce ponatur, ut pietas erga eam foveatur cotidie magis, et ut chris- 
tianorum mores, quibus tam acriter hodie insidiantur malorum dis- 
crimina, privatim et publice reflorescant, sintque ceteris, qui a 
veritate et a virtute aberraverint, exemplo et incitamento. 
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Quemadmodum autem quinque et viginti ante annos, cum 
eiusdem generis celebrationes haberentur, Decessor Noster fel. rec. 
Pius XI ad Tarbiensem et Lapurdensem Episcopum scribens asse- 
veravit (cfr. Epist. Quod tam alacri; A.A.S., Vol. XXVII, 1935, pag. 
5) nullo aptiore modo, nullo digniore posse christifideles sollemnia 
eiusmodi agere, quam si, Paenitentiae Sacramento rite expiati, ad 
Divinam Eucharistiam incensa pietate accederent, et Calvariae 
Sacrificium, incruento modo cotidie perennatum, salutariter partici- 
parent, ita Nos quoque eadem hortamenta paterna voluntate imper- 
timus. Eucharistia enim est christianae vitae quasi centrum et ratio 
maxima, quippe cum ex ea uberius supernae vires divinaeque 
gratiae in animos profluant nostros, quibus adiuti possimus et prae- 
sentis saeculi pericula evincere, et futuri aevi gaudiis aliquando 
potiri. Eucharistiae Sacramentum et Augustum Altaris Sacrificium, 
cum eiusmodi sint munera, quibus non solum maius quidquam 
humana cogitatione effingi non possit, sed quae etiam infinitam 
ipsius Christi videantur explevisse caritatem, exhausisse misericor- 
diam (cfr. ibidem), actuosum efficientemque amorem nostrum postu- 
lant; talem dicimus amorem, qui voluntatem, qui agendi rationem, 
qui totum vitae nostrae cursum sustineat atque conformet. Ac prae- 
terea nihil acceptius dulcissimae Matri nostrae Mariae per saecu- 
laem horum sollemnium annum agere possumus, quam si hos 
Divinae Redemptionis thesauros participantes, cotidie artius cum 
Unigena Filio suo coniungamur, qui unus mortalibus omnibus “via, 
veritas et vita” (Jo. XIV, 6) est. 

Quandoquidem autem Beata Virgo Maria, cum in Lapurdensi 
specu innocentissimae candidaeque puellae se conspiciendam dedit, 
non modo ad pias fundendas preces eam et per eam omnes adhortata 
est, sed ad christianae etiam paenitentiae incommoda ultro liben- 
terque ferenda, idcirco cupimus, ut ad propria ceteror umque pec- 
cata expianda, per saecularis huius anni decursum, christiani omnes 
non solum animos intendant suos ad debitam suarum cupiditatum 
refrenationem dominationemque, sed ad aliquas etiam—quantum 
fieri possit—vitae austeritates asperitatesque voluntarie suscipiendas. 
Ceterum meminerint omnes haec prima et necessaria paenitentiae 
opera omnibus toleranda esse: labores videlicet, dolores, atque mo- 
lestias, quae mortalium omnium vitam comitantur. Sed hos labores, 
has rerum angustias aegritudinesque ita christiani patiantur, ut ea 
omnia, quae operosa, quae incommoda ac vel tristissima sint, quasi 
mystici sacrificii hostias. Deo offerant. Hac agendi ratione non modo 
Eum, ob sua ceterorumque admissa offensum, recte propitiabunt, 
non modo caelestia ab Eo impetrabunt munera ac solacia, sed ea 
etiam, quae animum angunt, leviora fient secundum suavissimam 
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illam Divini Redemptoris sententiam: “Venite ad me omnes qui 
laboratis et onerati estis, et ego reficiam vos . . . et invenietis requiem 
animabus vestris” (Matth. XI 28-29). 

Placet autem peculiaria munera ac privilegia iis impertire, qui 
per proximum iubilarem annum ad Lapurdensem specum pie se 
conferent, ibique normis, quae infra daturi sumus, volentes obtem- 
perabunt. Hoc est, Apostolica auctoritate Nostra indulgemus et con- 
cedimus, ut omnes et singuli utriusque sexus christifideles, qui rite 
per Paenitentiae Sacramentum expiati et sacra Synaxi refecti 
Massabielensem specum prope Lapurdum, anno qui decurret a die 
anniversaria manifestationis Deiparae Virginis Mariae, id est un- 
decima mensis Februarii proximi anni MDCCCCLVII usque ad inte- 
gram diem undecimam eiusdem mensis insequentis anni MDCCCCLIx, 
pie visitaverint ibique preces ad mentem Nostram effuderint, Plen- 
ariam Indulgentiam Iubilarem semel tantum lucrari valeant, die ab 
iisdem christifidelibus ad libitum eligendo. Mens autem Nostra 
haec est: a Deo nempe misericordissimo imploretur ut qui a chris- 
tiana veritate aberraverint, quae una potest lucem mentibus, pacem 
animis impertire, quam primum ad eam redeant eamque volentes 
amplectantur; ut qui peccatis onerati sub daemonis servitute miser- 
rime iaceant, suas labes abluant et ad frugem rectam restituantur; 
ut boni omnes ad perfectiorem usque sanctitatem perveniant; ut 
concordia et pax inter cives, inter populos plena redintegretur ac 
vigeat quam maxime; ut denique Catholica Ecclesia ubique gen- 
tium debita suo muneri obeundo libertate fruatur, quo aptius et ex- 
peditius possit et sempiternae hominum saluti prospicere, et operam 
suam ad communem verique nominis prosperitatem conciliandam 
provehendamque conferre. 

Quo autem facilius christifideles caelestium horum munerum 
participes fieri queant, Episcopo Tarbiensi et Lapurdensi faculta- 
tem facimus aliquos in propria dioecesi presbyteros saeculares vel 
cuiusvis Ordinis, Congregationis, Instituti Religiosi, ad Sacramen- 
tales Confessiones christifidelium excipiendas deputandi, qui eosdem 
christifideles, rite dispositos, a censuris et casibus Sedi Apostolicae 
reservatis absolvere valeant, in foro tamen conscientiae et in Sacra- 
mentali Confessione tantum; imposita praeterea cuilibet, pro pru- 
denti consilio, congrua et salutari paenitentia. Huiusmodi vero cen- 
surarum absolutio in foro externo iisdem christifidelibus non suffra- 
gabitur. Excipiuntur tamen ex his amplissimis facultatibus censurae 
sive Romano Pontifici personaliter, sive specialissimo modo Sedi 
Apostolicae reservatae, quae solum ad praescriptum can. 2254 
Codicis Iuris Canonici absolvi possunt; sive etiam censura, de qua 
in can. 2388, §1, Sanctae Sedi reservata ad normam Decreti Lex sacri 
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coelibatus per Sacram Paenitentiariam editi die xvm mensis Aprilis 
anni Mpccccxxxvi (A.A.S., Vol. XXVIII, 1936, pp. 242-243); 
itemque ad normam Declarationis ab eadem Sacra Paenitentiaria 
datae die 1v mensis Maii anni mpccccxxxvu (A.A.S., Vol. XXIX, 
1937, pp. 283-284); vi cuius Decreti et Declarationis haec censura 
in casu speciali, de quo agitur, ita Sacrae Paenitentiariae reservatur 
ut nemo umquam excepto mortis periculo, ab ea absolvere possit ne 
vi quidem can. 2254. 

Praeterea christifideles, qui aliqua censura nominatim fuerint 
affecti, vel ut tales publice renuntiati, tamdiu nequeunt hoc beneficio 
frui, quamdiu in foro externo non satisfecerint, prout ex iure re- 
quiritur. Si tamen contumaciam in foro interno sincere deposuerint, 
et rite dispositos sese ostenderint, poterunt, remoto scandalo, in foro 
Sacramentali interim absolvi ad finem dumtaxat lucrandi Iubilarem 
Indulgentiam, de qua supra, cum onere se subiciendi quamprimum 
etiam in foro externo ad tramitem iuris. 

Quae autem hisce Litteris Apostolica auctoritate a Nobis decreta 
sunt, ea OMnia rata et valida esse volumus et iubemus, contrariis 
quibuslibet non obstantibus, etiam peculiari mentione dignis. 

Earum vero exemplis aut excerptis, etiamsi prelo impressis, 
manu tamen alicuius tabellionis publici subscriptis ac sigillo alicuius 
in ecclesiastica auctoritate constituti munitis,eandem volumus haberi 
fidem, quae haberetu praesentibus, si essent exhibitae vel ostensae. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die prima mensis Novem- 
bris, in Festo omnium Sanctorum, anno Domini millesimo nongen- 
tesimo quinquagesimo septimo, Pontificatus Nostri undevicesimo. 

Pius PP. XII 


LITURGICAL INNOVATIONS 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO §S. OFFICII 
commoniTio (4.A.5., 1958, L, p. 114.) 


Relatum est ad hanc Supremam Sacram Congregationem quos- 
dam, per speciem veteris liturgiae revocandae vel participationis 
christifidelium in divinis officiis iuvandae, editis scriptis adniti ut 
novae vel exoletae orationes seu precationes aut lectiones divinarum 
litterarum liturgicis functionibus et ipsi Missae celebrationi inser- 
antur, vel ex eisdem quaedam deleantur. 

Quare haec Suprema Congregatio, Summo Pontifice adpro- 
bante, locorum Ordinariis, quibus ius est et officium advigilandi ut 
sacrorum canonum praescripta de divino cultu sedulo observentur 

Vol. xi U 
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(can. 1261 §1), commendat ne novos ritus et caerimonias vel lectiones 
et precationes, inconsulta Sede Apostolica, in divina officia induci 
vel ex eisdem quidquam detrahi sinant. 

Iidem moneant clericos, tum saeculares cum regulares, unius 
Apostolicae Sedis esse sacram liturgiam ordinare, liturgicos libros et 
novas litanias publice recitandas adprobare (Can. 1257 et can. 1259 
§2); orationes et pietatis exercitia in ecclesiis vel oratoriis permitti 
non posse sine revisione et expressa Ordinarii loci licentia, qui in 
casibus difficilioribus rem totam Sedi Apostolicae subiicere tenetur 
(can. 1259 §1). 

Datum Roma, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 14 Februarii anno 1958. 

ARcTURUs DE Jorio, Notarius 


POSTPONEMENT OF BAPTISM 
MONITUM (Ibid.) 


Mos alicubi invaluit differendi collationem baptismatis ob con- 
fictas rationes vel commoditatis vel indolis liturgicae. Cui dilationi 
favere queunt nonnullae sententiae, solido quidem fundamento car- 
entes, de sorte aeterna infantium sine baptismate decedentium. 

Quare haec Suprema Sacra Congregatio, Summo Pontifice 
adprobante, christifideles monet infantes quamprimum baptizandos 
esse iuxta praescriptum canonis 770. Parochos autem et conciona- 
tores hortatur ut huius obligationis exsecutionem urgeant. 

Datum Roma, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 18 Februarii anni 1958. 

ARCTURUS DE JoriIo, Notarius 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Cahiers Laénnec. 1956, No. 4. Impuissance et Mariage. Pp. 72. (Lethiel- 
leux, Paris. 275 fr.) 


As E. Tesson, S.J., observes in the concluding article of this sym- 
posium, the canonical concept of impotence, viewed as a diriment 
impediment to marriage, is far from being identical with the medical 
concept, the latter tending to be more restricted. Since it is common 
for doctors to be consulted by intending plaintiffs before a plea of 
nullity is entered on this ground, and by the tribunal itself during 
the subsequent process, it is useful to have the two viewpoints set 
side by side, so that misunderstanding may be avoided. In addition 
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to Fr Tesson’s statement of the canonical position, therefore, we are 
here given four articles by medical experts, one on the malforma- 
tions of the male genital tract and azoospermia, a second on malfor- 
mations of the female genital tract and vaginism, a third on neuro- 
logical impotence, and a fourth on psychical impotence. The subject 
is not easy to simplify and some readers may well remain vague as 
to the precise difference between the viewpoints, but they will at 
least learn to sympathize with diocesan tribunals which have to 
settle the factual issue in a judicial sentence. 


Cahiers d’ études biologiques. No. 3. L’origine de la vie sur la terre. Qu’esi-ce 
que la vie. Pp. 62. (Lethielleux, Paris. Paper-bound. 650 /7.) 


EacH issue of this new collection, we are told, originates in the 
friendly discussions of a group of biologists, philosophers and theo- 
logians who seek to expound and comment on the discoveries of 
modern biology in a language intelligible alike to specialists in 
research and men of general culture. The present issue, which is 
devoted to the general theme of the origin of terrestrial life, begins 
with an article on the earliest date at which life was possible, 
followed by a note on the evidence (apparently scanty and uncer- 
tain) provided by geology as to the actual date at which life began. 
Since recent studies of plant viruses have made biologists reconsider 
the intrinsic properties of living matter, a lengthy paper is devoted 
to the light thrown on the origin of life by the study of the tobacco 
mosaic virus. A biochemist then explains the contribution to the 
solution of the problem afforded by modern research into the 
mechanism of life. There follow two philosophical essays, one on the 
dialectic of the origins of life, the other justifying the “‘spiritual” 
conception of life by reason of the manifest insufficiency of the 
properties of matter to explain it. Finally, one of the major questions 
of our day (“‘Will man succeed in fabricating a living thing?”’) is 
thrown open to debate, and the brief answers of the nine experts 
consulted are given. The academical qualifications of the contributors 
to this symposium would seem to be sufficient to guarantee its 
scientific value. It should be of considerable interest and utility to 
Catholic biologists and cosmologists. 


Artificial Insemination in the Human. By A. M. C. M. Schellen, M.D. 


Pp. xii + 420. (Elsevier Publishing Co. Cleaver-Hulme Press 
Ltd. 72s.) 


From the Catholic and moral point of view, the subject of this book 
is a res iudicata. As long ago as 1897, the Holy Office replied “‘non 
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licere”’ to the question : ‘An adhiberi possit artificialis mulieris fecun- 
datio”. This did not prevent some theologians from holding that 
artificial fecundation with the husband’s own seed (A.I.H.) could 
be lawful, if the seed were obtained “‘sine ulla sexuali commotione” 
(to quote Vermeersch), but, since the papal allocution of 29 De- 
cember 1949, it has been clear that any method which dispenses 
with natural intercourse must be absolutely rejected. The only 
question that remains open, because the Pope expressly refrained 
from settling it, is whether, after natural intercourse, artificial 
methods may be used to assist the seed in its progress towards the 
womb. The case having thus been tried and the sentence passed 
from the theologian’s point of view, it seems unlikely that many of 
the clergy will want to review the mass of evidence assembled in this 
book for the benefit of the author’s medical colleagues. To such as 
may be interested, however, it can be confidently recommended. 
They are unlikely to find a fuller treatment of equal quality 
anywhere else. 

The author appears to have thoroughly and conscientiously ex- 
plored every aspect of his subject, its history, the indications and 
contra-indications for both A.I.H. and A.I.D. (i.e. with a third 
party acting as donor of the seed), the techniques, results and risks, 
the social, economic and legal problems, and the moral and 
religious objections. In this final section, after surveying the views 
expressed by other religious bodies, he gives a painstaking, objective 
and generally accurate summary of Catholic teaching. If the rest of 
the work, on which the present reviewer is scarcely competent to 
pass a reliable judgement, is as well-informed and objective as this 
section, the book is likely to become a standard work on its subject. 

The author’s religious allegiance is not declared, nor can it be de- 
duced with certainty from the tone or form of his argument. He does 
not appear to regard the moral issue as settled by the mere fact that 
Rome has spoken: but that may be because his primary object is to 
present the complete evidence to a body of readers who, in the 
main, do not accept the Church’s teaching authority, and would 
probably not be impressed by arguments designed to establish an 
already accepted thesis. It is clear from his Epilogue, however, that 
his personal conclusions are close to, if not identical with, those of 
Catholic theology. He denies the claim of artificial insemination, in 
either of its forms, to be called therapy, considers its application to 
an unmarried woman to be “nothing but a monstrosity”, and 
regards the means used in A.I.D. as “immoral, asocial and un- 
natural’. He is less explicit about A.I.H., but in general would 
seem to disapprove of it. His conclusion is soundly Christian: “It is 
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right and proper that every reasonable, permissible means should be 
used to help the childless couple, but, if it is not possible to do so, 
then bid the couple resign themselves and accept their fate from 
God’s hand, as they should also do when they are blessed with 
children, instead of grasping at any means to get what they want.” 


Jurisdiction of Pastors in the External Forum. By Rev. B. F. Deutsch, 
jJ.C.L. Pp. xvi + 211. 


The Supreme Moderator of Clerical Exempt Religious Institutes. By Maurice 
J. Grajewski, O.F.M., M.A., Ph.D., J.C.L. Pp. xiv + 180. 


The Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities of Studies. By Rev. 

J. J. Markham, A.B., S.T.L., J.C.L. Pp. viii + 184. 

(Canon Law Studies, Nos. 378, 369, 384. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington, D.C. $2.00 each, 
paper-bound.) 

Tue object of the first of these dissertations is to prove the claim 
implicit in its title. It deals with a genuine problem, the solution of 
which calls for scholarly research and clear thinking, and Fr Deutsch 
has supplied both in an admirable manner. The notion of jurisdic- 
tion in general, and of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in particular, is one 
which canonists throughout the centuries have seldom succeeded in 
defining comprehensively and applying consistently. Too many, as 
the author shows, have begun by defining it a priori, according to 
their previous conception of what is intrinsic to the government of a 
perfect society, only to find that it will not comfortably fit the facts. 
It is thus that they are led to deny the name of jurisdiction to any 
of the acts done by parish priests in the external forum. Fr Deutsch 
gives us good reason to believe that, if they had first considered the 
nature of some of these acts, and more particularly the parish 
priest’s power of dispensation, they might have modified both their 
concept of jurisdiction and their conclusion, at least to the extent of 
conceding to the parish priest a participated jurisdiction, incomplete 
but true. In the process of reaching his own conclusion, the author 
gives us some cogently argued chapters on the fundamental notions 
involved, which are perhaps the most valuable feature of his very 
commendable dissertation. 

The topic chosen by Fr Grajewski is less abstruse. Like Fr Deutsch, 
he has to analyse the basic notions of jurisdiction and dominative 
power, but they are incidental to his theme, rather than its substance. 
On the other hand, he can claim to be breaking new ground. The 
Code has relatively little to say about the function and powers of 
General Superiors of exempt religious orders, and historico-juridical 
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monographs on the subject did not, as far as he could discover, 
exist. To supply for this deficiency, he begins by tracing the growth 
of the office through the evolution of the monastic system down to 
its more or less definitive establishment in the mediaeval constitu- 
tions of the Mendicant orders. Then, by examining these and similar 
constitutions, to which the common law commonly refers us for further 
details, he draws out the implicit content of the law regarding the per- 
son of the General Superior, or “supremus Moderator’, and the legis. 
lative, judicial and executive power which he enjoys. It is a competent 
piece of research, expertly planned and executed, and well written, 

Largely owing to the intrinsic limitations of the topic, only a 
relatively small amount of Fr Markham’s dissertation is the fruit of 
original research or reflexion on his part, namely, his historical 
survey of the antecedents of the present Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities of Studies, first created in 1915, his chapter on the 
power of the Congregations in general, and a few of his comments 
on the Constitution Deus Scientiarum Dominus. This much is com- 
petently done. The rest consists of translations or paraphrases of 
recent documents and tabulation of material contained in works of 
reference, of which one can only say that it is useful to have it 
assembled in a single volume. 


Dictionnaire de droit canonique. Fascicule XXXV. Novice—Pauvreté 
Religieuse. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris, 1957.) 


Once again the attention of readers is called to the appearance of a 
further section of this steadily growing dictionary, now more than 
half way to completion. As usual, most of the articles, including in 
this instance the longest of the set, a thirty-column treatise on Offices 
ecclesiastiques, are from the pen of the indefatigable editor, R. Naz, a 
fact which those who are familiar with his competence will not 
regard as a defect. Of the biographical articles, the most outstanding 
is a scholarly study of Panormitanus by C. Lefebvre. 


Catholic Documents. XXIV. September 1957. Pp. 42. (Salesian Press, 
London. 2s. 6d.) 


THE current issue of this useful repertory of recent papal pronounce- 
ments contains, in an English version, the text of an encyclical on 
the third centenary of the martyrdom of St Andrew Bobola, and 
nine recent addresses delivered by the Holy Father, of which the 
most notable are those which deal respectively with transplantation 
of eye-corneas, automation, and the punishment of crime. It is 
published on behalf of the Pontifical Court Club. 
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The Catholic Priesthood. Papal Documents from Pius X to Pius XII. 
Selected and edited by the Right Rev. Mgr P. Veuillot. Preface 
by H. E. Mgr Montini. Pp. xliii + 264 and 374. (Gill & Son, 
Dublin. 355.) 

Aut the Popes of this present century have spoken and written 
frequently about the priesthood and about matters intimately con- 
nected with the priestly life and function. This teaching, for all its 
evident importance, is relatively little known, partly because it is 
dispersed through so many repertories not easily accessible to the 
bulk of the clergy, and partly because of the variety of unfamiliar 
tongues in which the original version was first delivered. Attempts 
have been made occasionally to make it more available, as for 
example, in a brochure published a few years ago by the Grail, 
under the title: The Popes and the Priesthood. But no one, it would 
seem, has made as exhaustive and well edited a collection of the 
material as Mgr Veuillot, an official of the Secretariate of State, 
whose two volumes, entitled Notre Sacerdoce, have now been trans- 
lated into English by a group of Maynooth professors, and united 
under a single cover in the present work. 

In a lengthy introduction, Mgr Veuillot explains the principles 
which determined his selection of the material, which is much too 
abundant to be reproduced in full, and picks out the themes which 
recur most constantly. The first volume gives us, in addition to an 
introductory extract from an encyclical of Leo XIII to the French 
clergy, fifteen pieces from the pontificate of St Pius X, ten from that 
of Benedict XV and seventeen from that of Pius XI. The second and 
larger volume is wholly devoted to the present Pope’s doctrine, of 
which it contains forty-seven selections. Most of the documents 
quoted emanated directly from the Holy Father in person, but a few 
curial documents and thirty-five canons of the Code which have 
special relevance to the priestly life have been included. Each docu- 
ment is prefaced by an explanatory note, and footnotes are appended 
where necessary to elucidate or complement the text. These are 
usually adequate, though a note might usefully have been added to 
the decree Ut debita, 11 May 1904, explaining that, since the Code, 
its rulings in regard to the celebration of Manual Masses are prob- 
ably not more than directive, and that the penal sanction attached 
to them is certainly abrogated. To facilitate expeditious consultation 
of the book, sub-titles have been inset into the text throughout, and 
a helpful series of indices has been added. 

The translation reads as smoothly and idiomatically as one can 
reasonably expect, bearing in mind the formality of the language in 
which the originals are normally couched and the necessity of 
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reproducing their thought with cautious fidelity. For its size, the 
book is reasonably priced, and it is to be hoped that it will have a 
wide sale among the clergy. There is no priest who cannot profit 
from its contents in almost every aspect of his ministry. 

L. L. McR. 


The Year and our Children. By Mary Reed Newland. Pp. 322. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 16s.) 


Tuis is a truly grand book, excellent for the parish library, or for 
giving as a present to one of those educated young Catholic mothers 
who are happily more and more to be met with nowadays. It is 
accurately described in its subtitle: “Planning the Family Activities 
for Christian Feasts and Seasons”, and it narrates with simplicity, 
inventiveness, humour and holy common-sense, the para-liturgical 
goings on in the authoress’s own home with her seven children, 
husband, and two grandmothers. There is theological comment too, 
and the priest himself will get many a tip for his instructing and 
his liturgical occasions. 

Perhaps it is the kind of book which can best be reviewed by 
giving a sample or two. Here, for instance, is a casual reflexion for 
Lent: ““Happily we have renewal in the sacraments when we have 
sinned—sacraments Christ gave to His Church as a bridegroom 
gives wedding-jewels to his bride. These are splendid refreshment 
for His members, fountains gushing from the opened side of the 
Man who is God and our Brother. 


“Lent is our time to ponder these things, from the very 
beginning in sin to our renewal in Baptism. The Church says to 
us: Look—you are dust. See what it has cost Him to love 


you!” (p. 143). 


And here is a picture of the Newland home on Easter morning: 


The first child awake races downstairs to take Jonas out of 
the fish, (Zonas and his ship and his fish have been made with coloured 
paper and scissors and paste during Holy Week : the book gives patterns 
for making them), set him on the beach, and with him sing 
Alleluia! Quickly they all gather and at last the door to the 
living-room is opened. There are the marvellous baskets, resplen- 
dent with decorations, with gifts, with goodies. Walk carefully. 
The eggs are hidden everywhere. All together sing another 
Alleluia as the early one lights the paschal candle. 

Then to Mass, to the great joy of Easter Communion. He is in 
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each one of us; therefore we are one in Him. At every Mass He 
will be our Paschal Lamb, the perfect sacrifice, the perfect victim, 
offered everywhere for us, always, until the world comes to an end, 

Home to the beautiful breakfast table, the delicious Easter 
bread, the excitement of the egg-hunt and the opening of gifts. 
It has been so long since we have sung Alleluia after Grace. What 
a glorious morning! The Paschal candle is lighted. While we 
rejoice, it burns with a steady flame. It says: J am risen, and am 
still with thee, Alleluia! (p. 178). 


And here is a final quotation for the benefit of our catechism- 
maniacs :— 


I speak the truth when I say that our children (Newlands, 
that is) never groan about going to catechism class or about 
learning catechism lessons. It presents no such difficulties—or 
even such distaste—for them as it did for me. Their only diffi- 
culties flow from their inheritance from their Father Adam, and 
they are not always as well-behaved as we would like; doctrine- 
wise there is little trouble. They are at least familiar, more often 
well-acquainted, with everything it teaches, and only the formulae are 
strange. These they learn more easily and without rebellion 
because the sense of the thing is already growing in them (p. 189). 


Italics mine. In other words, with children the only right use of the 
official catechism-book is to summarize and systematize what is 
already known in more vital ways; the catechism-answers are the 
roof, not the building, and anybody who teaches them too soon is a danger 
to religion. 

Amongst Mrs. Newlands’ twenty-one chapters there are notably 
fine ones about Advent and its four-candled Wreath, about All 
Saints and All Souls; and about St Patrick; the author prints most 
of his “Confession” —how strange it is so little known! 

All this, of course, is in U.S.A. Possibly our Catholic parents in 
this country may be too diffident or too self-conscious to rise to this 
sort of thing. But wouldn’t it be splendid if they could! 


Saint Fohn Baptist de la Salle. By W. J. Battersby. Pp. 346. (Burns 
Oates. 425.) 


Tue Founder of the Brothers of the Christian Schools was appar- 
ently not too fortunate in his early biographers, and in spite of the 
mass of material available and in spite of the affectionate memory of 
him kept by his spiritual sons, he has remained rather a shadowy 
figure to the general Catholic public. Even at his tercentenary seven 
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years ago attention seemed to concentrate on his remarkable achieve: 
ment rather than on the man himself. Here, however, is a first-rate 
portrait-biography from the practised and scholarly pen of Brother 
Clair Battersby. It can be recommended to everybody who loves a 
good story, and especially to those who love the lives of the saints, 
No miracles here, nothing picturesque, no appeal to the mass-mind; 
but for sheer heroism it deserves to rank with more spectacular saints 
like Francis of Assisi or Anthony of Egypt. De la Salle renounced 
everything that seemed worth having in life just as thoroughly as 
they did, but he did it step by step, as the way gradually became 
clear to him. To quote the brief Foreword by Mr H. O. Evennett: 


Dr Battersby traces the remarkable process by which De la 
Salle became a saint, almost, as it were, malgré lui, by forcing 
himself at every moment of critical decision in his life to take the 
alternative—however distasteful—of heroic virtue. He became 
not only a saint but also a fruitful and originally minded inno- 
vator in the field of education and schoolmastering, having 
started with no natural interest in such matters at all. 

This book brings out most clearly the manner in which De la 
Salle came to recognize himself as an instrument of Divine 
Providence in the creation and nursing in its infancy of this new 
teaching order of Brothers who were not clerics. 


Several things become clear, in the course of this book, to the 
uninformed reader. One is the fact that De la Salle’s inspiration 
came as a sort of off-shoot from the powerful Sulpician movement 
started by M. Olier. Another is the way the new foundation was in- 
evitably involved in the bitter controversies surrounding the Jan- 
senist movement, in which De la Salle steered a course of prudence 
and conspicuous loyalty to the Holy See. We read for instance of one 
time when an influential priest-friend, having invited him to be cele- 
brant at High Mass, the feast of the Assumption, preaches a long and 
eloquent sermon without once mentioning our Lady! De la Salle 
charitably remonstrates, and the friend promises to preach on our 
Lady at the evening service, and does so. Regrettably it must be con- 
fessed that the clergy, high and low, were often amongst the deter- 
mined opponents of the saint’s work. Any priests who read Brother 
Clair’s book will gain a new and admiring insight into the unique vo- 
cation which his Founder made practicable. Somehow in education a 
priest always remains something of an amateur, a gifted amateur per- 
haps, but the Teaching Brother at his best has given himself without 
reserve to Christ the Teacher and is the complete professional ; surely, 
like his female counterpart the finest flower of Christian education. 
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The Book of Life. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by Donald O’Kelly. 
Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. (Burns Oates. 215.) 


Ir HAs taken nearly a hundred years to do effectively for believers 
what Renan did for unbelievers: to get the figure of our Lord down 
from the stained-glass window and show Him as a living historical 
reality. Even now the result has scarcely reached the large uncaring 
public, nor perhaps the school-public. But never were there so many 
lives of our Lord appearing, and fiction-books about the Gospel 
period ; some of these may be regrettably commercial in motive, but 
the net result of them all, together with similar efforts on radio and 
television, must surely be to make our generation more Christ-con- 
scious if not exactly more Christian. One of the best of the modern 
lives of our Lord is Daniel-Rops’ Jesus en son temps, which appeared 
in 1945 and can be read in English. The same author has now at- 
tempted the life of Christ for the young, say about the age of ten or 
twelve, and it may fairly be called pretty successful. The translation 
is good too. To give the reader a sample, here is the author’s account 
of the Ascension : 


Followed by His friends, Jesus took the road they had so often 
travelled before, the road that leads through the valley of the 
Cedron toward the high hill facing the city—Mount Olivet. 
They climbed to the summit and there Jesus halted, while His 
disciples made a circle round Him for the last sight of Him they 
would have on earth. 

Turning His face toward the light, His hands raised to 
heaven, Jesus became rapt in prayer, in silent conversation with 
His Father. In deep silence the Apostles and the holy women 
watched Him as they too poured out their hearts in prayer. 
Then suddenly they noticed that Jesus’ feet were no longer 
touching the ground. It was as though the power of His prayers 
were drawing Him away from earth toward heaven. Hardly 
realizing what was happening, the awe-stricken onlookers gazed 
at this mysterious scene. Above them Jesus lifted His arms in a 
final blessing. Higher and higher He rose, so that already He 
seemed no longer a part of this earth. A few moments later there 
was nothing, only an empty space where the Divine Master had 
stood. The Father had called back His Son, and the Ascension 
was over. 

Rooted to the spot by amazement, the disciples kept their 
gaze fixed on the cloud in the heavens which now concealed the 
Master’s form. Suddenly two shining angels appeared to them 
and said, “‘Men of Galilee, why stand you looking up to heaven?” 


To the present reviewer, the above narrative seems very good, 
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except for the adjective “shining” at the end, which has no justifica- 
tion in St. Luke. Also is not this the best point to bring in the “Teach 
all nations’’ passage? The pictures in the book are only so-so, rather 
nice but still rather too stained-glassy for the purpose of the book. 
The volume is inconveniently large, and so is the price. 


F.H.D. 


Life in Christ. Religious Doctrine for Secondary Schools. By Fergal 
McGrath, S.J. (M. H. Gill & Son. Part I, 45. 6d. Part II, 25. 6d, 
Part III, 35. 6d.) 


Tus is a three-volume pupils’ text-book, well printed on large pages, 
in stiff paper wrapper. “Secondary School” in this case evidently 
means grammar school and college. The first volume, under section- 
headings “Life given and lost” and “Life won back’’, covers the 
Creed ; the second volume (“‘Life possessed : the Rules of Life’’) is on 
the Commandments; and the third (‘‘Life possessed : The Sources of 
Life’’) is on Prayer and the Sacraments. The three parts are shortly 
to be issued in cloth at 12s. 6d. In his preface the author quotes the 
programme prescribed by the Irish bishops to the effect that religion 
should be taught as “‘something to be lived and practised”’. It should 
‘appeal to the imagination and the heart” and no effort should be 
spared in communicating “‘the life of the Church expressed in the 
sacred liturgy”’. All this (says the preface) expresses the aim of this 
text-book, but the critical reader will not notice any deep cate- 
chetical differences between this and other text-books. True, Part I 
and Part III both have an informative chapter on liturgical matters. 
But on the whole the book keeps to the well-worn architecture and 
explanations, though perhaps with more discrimination and clear- 
ness than is usual in school text-books. The author avoids technical 
terms more successfully than Archbishop Sheehan, but on the other 
hand one misses Sheehan’s meticulous accuracy in providing the 
theological status—solemnly defined, commonly taught, piously 
believed or what not—of each doctrine. What one misses still more 
is any real use of the Holy Scripture as a living source of doctrine. 
Scripture mostly appears, manualist-fashion, in the form of proof- 
texts. The argument from prophecy especially (pp. 60-3) is treated 
in truly old-fashioned style. The Second Coming is not left unmen- 
tioned (which seems to be common form nowadays in our British 
handbooks of popular instruction, one imagines out of pure inadver- 
tence—it just doesn’t strike them as important!) but it is reduced to 
a Dies-irae aspect. Altogether one has to say that both in text and 
illustrations this latest school-book hardly bears comparison with the 
educational distinction and imaginative photography of correspon- 
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ding productions in France or the Low Countries, or with the bright 
up-to-date effect of a fairly recent Italian set of fifteen small volumes 
called Corso di theologia per giovani liceali; not that even these can be 
called fully satisfying. Perhaps a school text-book in religion is a sort 
of contradiction in terms, since fides is ex auditu; or perhaps it should 
keep its ambition low, and aim at providing collateral illustrative 
reading to the doctrine of the teacher or the teacher’s aid-book. 

F. M. 


St Dominic. A Pictorial Biography. By Leonard von Matt and Marie- 
Humbert Vicaire, O.P. Translated from the French by Gerard 
Heath, O.P. (Longmans. 30s. net.) 


ArTer St Francis of Assisi, St Ignatius, St Pius X and St Bernadette, 
here is a fifth masterpiece. This set of 159 photographs, as beautiful 
and impressive as any of the others, shows us in the now familiar 
pattern the Saint’s whole life and work, nor are glimpses of contem- 
porary Dominican life omitted. The explanatory and very detailed 
text is by the Professor of Church History in the University of Fri- 
bourg who is, after Pere Mandonnet, probably the leading authority 
on the life of St Dominic. 

At the outset we meet on a double page the stupendous Roman 
aqueduct of Segovia after which anything might seem ordinary; but 
we soon come to a wealth of lovely scenes in Spain, France and, 
finally, Italy. First, Caleruega where Dominic was born, Osma, and, 
at Silos, the House of the Templars with its interlaced arches. 
Beyond the Pyrenees we are soon in the country of the Albigenses 
with a splendid group of great churches: Cistercian Fontfroide; 
Benedictine St Gilles, Béziers, St Nazaire at Carcassonne where 
Dominic preached throughout Lent in 1213, and the far-famed St 
Sernin of Toulouse. The Roman group shows Innocent III and 
Honorius III at the Lateran and there are, near the end, two lovely 
views of Santa Sabina on the Aventine and, of course, the gorgeous 
tomb by Nicola Pisano at Bologna. 

All the personal relics, St Dominic’s books, his bones, his coffin, 
documents, seals and so forth complete the biographical material, 
while Simone Martini, Guido da Siena and Fra Angelico are duly 
represented. 

An interesting feature is a map made by Fr Sebastian Bullough, 
O.P., in which the Saint’s extensive journeys are plotted. Between 
Toulouse, Paris, Milan, Bologna, Rome, backwards and forwards 
several times he must have covered 8000 miles. Altogether, a great 
work of art and a very noble memorial of its subject. 

J. J. Dwyer 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Twenty CENTURIES OF CHURCH AND STATE 
(Tue Crercy Review, March 1958, p. 192) 


Sidney Z. Ehler writes: 

It is very gratifying for me to acknowledge the attention that 
Mgr Humphrey Johnson gave (in his letter published in your 
March issue) to the review of my book Twenty Centuries of Church and 
State which had appeared in the February number of THE CLercy 
Review. I wish, however, to point out that he would not have found 
the inaccuracies that he mentions in his letter, had he gone to the 
text of the book itself. 

It is of the six Great Powers of the Entente that I speak on page 
113; this, of course, cannot include Belgium. As for Imperial Russia 
I do not know what the status of any of her diplomatic representa- 
tives could have been on 1 August 1917 (the date of Benedict XV’s 
peace proposals), as Russia had become a republic on 17 March 
1917, when the last Czar abdicated. Referring to the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between Germany and the Holy See (p. 130), 
I clearly mean the German Reich as a whole, under the Weimar 
Republic. On the same page 130 I explicitly say that an envoy of 
the President of the U.S.A., with ambassadorial rank, was accredited 
to the Vatican only during World War II. 


Tue New PSALTER 
(Toe Crercy Review, April 1958, p. 255) 


Dom Mark Dilworth writes: 

Is Fr O'Reilly not thinking rather of the Roman than the 
Gallican Psalter? His description fits the former, whereas the latter 
was a more thorough revision made from Origen’s Hexapla, in 
which only one of the Greek columns contained the Septuagint text. 

I agree that the Vulgate has guia because the Greek has hot. 
Nevertheless the quia construction was a native development of 
Latin, and it eventually ousted the Accus. + Infin. The Fathers use 
it even when not translating from Greek. 

Even given the genesis of salutare as outlined by Fr O’Reilly, the 
fact remains that the word speedily ceased to be “outlandish”. 
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Professor Mohrmann (loc. cit., p. 25) says: ““We can show by the 
evidence of countless texts that this vulgar salutare had in the course 
of time climbed upward and had become fuller of sacred feeling 
than the cognate Christianism salus, which is of more respectable 
form and origin.” Why did St Jerome in his ““Hebrew” Psalter retain 
salutare thirty times where the Gallicanum has it, and change it to 
salus only nine times? Certainly not because of the Septuagint. 

Of course the Vulgate “stands outside the great stream of the 
language of the Latin Fathers”, in the sense that it is an obvious 
translation from other languages. But my point seems again to have 
been missed: that the New Psalter, relying on false principles, rejects 
Christian words that were used frequently by the Fathers. The -éfico 
words are a major example. They are found extensively in Christian 
tradition and our liturgical texts. 

Much of the Gallicanum is indeed Septuagintese—or rather 
Hexaplarese—but the new version has rejected not only these foreign 
idioms but also sound patristic terminology. I take Fr O’Reilly to 
mean that the former are not used in “the day-to-day life of the 
modern church”’, for the latter certainly are. The inference is that 
we priests are brought up too exclusively on pagan Latin to judge 
between what is barbarous and what is good Christian Latin. 

May I suggest finally that the most fruitful procedure is not to 
consider how far the New Psalter is superior to the Gallicanum, 
since each has merits and defects which the other has not, but to 
consider how far the New Psalter falls short of what it might be. 
The two great accusations levelled against the New Psalter are not 
that it is inferior to the Gallicanum but that it does not comply with 
the instructions of In Cotidianis Precibus to follow the original texts 
“presse fideliterque”’ and to take the Vulgate into account as far as ° 
possible. I have dealt with the second only. Our efforts will be most 
profitably aimed towards a version of the Psalter better than either 
of the present ones. 


THe RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy 
(Tue Cirercy Review, March 1958, p. 137) 


Fr J. D. Crichton writes: 
I think the tendency among Catholics to think of the immortality 


of the soul and not (much) of the resurrection of the body is stronger 
than Fr Davis thinks. 


Some time ago I was talking to an oldish man who is deeply 
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thoughtful, reads a good deal, including the New Testament. He 
was talking about life after death and it was quite clear that he was 
thinking only of what happens to the soul, his soul, for he is aware 
that he has not many years to live. When I emphasised the resurrec- 
tion of the body and said that that was an article of faith that we 
profess in the Creed, he replied that he had never thought about it 
much and, before he could fit it into his meditations, he would have 
to give a lot more thought to it. It was not a question of any denial 
of the truth—he just thought it not important, almost irrelevant. He 
is a man who has attended Mass assiduously for over fifty years, who 
must have heard hundreds of sermons and instructions during the 
course of his life, and as I have said, has read a good deal, includ- 
ing Catholic literature. It does not look as if the emphasis in our 
writing and preaching has been where it ought to have been. 

Again, is not the proof of the immortality of the soul dealt with 
exclusively in apologetics, with never any reference to the resurrec- 
tion of the body? If you look through the average book of apolo- 
getics I doubt whether you will find any reference to the latter at all. 
And our young people study apologetics at school in the latter part 
of their course and will only have “touched on”, if at all, the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body when they were doing the catechism 
years before. It is no wonder that they have an unbalanced view of 
this doctrine. As the article so rightly remarks, the only interest they 
have is in the peripheral problems connected with cannibalism and 
the like. It is to be hoped that the revived interest in the Bible and 
in the liturgy will do something to correct this wrong emphasis. 
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